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Features This Week 


More About Job Insurance 0 


Judge Clarence W. Hobbs Discusses Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Tracing in Outline the Experi- 
ence of Great Britain and Speculating on the 
Probable Outcome of Measures Currently Ad- 
vocated in America. 


A Problem in Selling 


A Chalk and Blackboard Illustration Which Shows 
How to Increase Your Life Insurance Produe- 
tion, Together with a Sales Talk by Edgar Paul 
Hermann. 


Is Cold Canvass Necessary? 
William C. Morton Maintains That It is All of 
That. And From the Wealth of His Experience 
in Industrial Work He Tells How to Go About 
the Job Intelligently. 


A Thirty Year Record 


Twenty-Six Life Insurance Companies in Three 
Decades Have Returned Over One Hundred and 
Twelve Per Cent of Premium Payments to Policy- 





holders. 

















Our Sixty-Fourth Year 
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WHEN THE WHEELS STOP TURNING 


That’s when the board of directors 
will think about business interruption 
insurance — wish they had carried it. 
The agent’s job, of course, is to make 
them see the light before fire puts 
their business in the red. Tell them 
how it pays fixed charges and ex- 
penses, keeps things rolling financially 
until the plant is running again. Tell 
them about its cost, usually less 


than the fire insurance on the same 


property. 
all > Expert help in selling the line and 
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This Week: 


@ The recent agitation for unemployment 
relief at any cost with the slogan “Work 
or Dole” makes it look as if this problem 
might supersede prohibition as a headline 
medium for political leaders of the country. 
The subject is decidedly “hot” at the 
moment and will doubtless become a more 
pressing issue as time goes on. Read what 
Judge Clarence W. Hobbs has to say on 
this moot question. 
* * * 


@ “Now picture this,” the lecturer will 
say. And Edgar Paul Hermann does pic- 
ture the idea in his article which he heads 
“A Problem in Increasing Your Life In- 
surance Sales.” 

££ 


@ The concluding and most important 
article of the series on “Sales Helps for 
the Life Underwriter,’ by W. E. Cox, 
C.L.U. This installment deals with that 
inevitable moment when you come to the 
point of “Closing the Sale.” 


Next Week: 


@ A monthly calendar plotting October 
production for fire and casualty agents. 
Live sales articles and a business building 
letter in important allied lines. 


. * * 


@ It would be difficult to find in the in- 
surance field a problem more debatable or 
more crucial than casualty acquisition costs. 
Perhaps it is perennial. An exhaustive 
survey of the question, and a new solution, 
is offered in the pages of THE SPECTATOR 
by a responsible casualty company ex- 
ecutive. 
* * ® 


@ Tue SPECTATOR continues its unemploy- 
ment insurance forum with contributions 
from some of the country’s leading life 
insurance executives. How well versed 
are you on this leading insurance, social, 
economic and political question of the day? 





Insurance Year Book Aggregates 


SSETS of insurance companies of all classes aggre- 
gated on December 31 last, according to the Insur- 
ance Year Book, $26,192,695,953, over ten billion dollars 
more than the public debt of the United States of the same 
date. The financial solvency of insurance carriers which 
has evoked complimentary comment throughout the de- 
pression is evidenced in these combined statistics. The 
surplus funds total more than 10 per cent of the total 
assets or $2,965,397,584. 

During 1930 these insurance companies received in pre- 
miums $5,981,608,603 and they paid out to policyholders 
or their beneficiaries the staggering sum of $3,675,706,356. 
In the aggregate it seems fair to say that the financial 
transactions of insurance companies involved more people 
than do those of any other industry. It is conservatively 
estimated that seventy millions in the United States have 
some form of life insurance protection. To these may be 
added possibly thirty million others who are guarded by 
the provisions of workmen’s compensation, liability and 
accident policies, or fire or some other property insur- 
ance. When we add to this almost embracive total those 
who are benefited indirectly through the investment 
funds, we arrive at the conclusion that there is but a neg- 
ligible few in the United States to whom the insurance 
business does not represent some form of benefaction 
either at present or in prospect. 

Reducing the transactions of these companies during 
1930 to three hundred working days, we find that the peo- 
ple paid money into insurance companies at the rate of 
almost twenty million dollars a day, or $2,500,000 every 
hour of an eight-hour day, and that they received in direct 
benefits over twelve million dollars daily, or $1,500,000 an 
hour. Represented in the statistics above are 352 legal 
reserve life insurance companies, 323 assessment and 
fraternal orders, 431 stock fire insurance companies, 473 
mutual fire companies, 92 Lloyds and reciprocals, 387 
stock casualty and surety companies, 233 mutual or recip- 
rocal casualty carriers and 156 mutual accident and sick 
benefit companies. Their complete reports are contained 
in the three great volumes of the Insurance Year Book, 
Fire, Life and Casualty.—T. J. V. C. 
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Workmen’s THE majority of the bitterest 
Compensation opponents of workmen’s com- 
Rate pensation insurance in its early 
days—and they were many— 
came to agree that it represented a a notable advance 
in the correct handling of a great economic and social 
problem. It was not perfect at its inception, it is not 
perfect now even with the numerous changes, both 
in the various compensation laws themselves and in 
the manner of their operation. Probably, like all 
other human efforts, it never will be perfect along the 
lines of the theories advanced by the men who vis- 
ualize the perfect State. And, frequently, it is sub- 
jected to new or unusual conditions which, for a time 
at least, place an excessive weight of its provisions 
too much upon one or more of the factors which 
make up its successful operation. 

The present period of depression easily could do 
that and, in some instances, has done so. An illus- 
tration is found in the situation in Wisconsin where 
the Wisconsin Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau office at Milwaukee has announced an in- 
crease in workmen’s compensation insurance rates 
of approximately 24 per cent over the rates in effect 
May 1 of the present year. It will be recalled that 
the Wisconsin legislature amended the State com- 
pensation law during the present year to increase 
certain benefits granted under the law and that, of 
necessity, demanded an increase in the rates. 

But in addition, in Wisconsin and, no doubt, in 
many other States, certain other things, directly at- 
tributable to the prolonged industrial depression, 
have operated to increase to a considerable extent 
the cost to the companies that write this form of 
insurance. 

Frequently, compensation being figured on a full 
week working basis, the injured workman, who in 
many cases was being employed on a part time 
schedule, may be receiving more money under his 
compensation insurance than he was before he was 
injured. When this is the case he has no great in- 
centive to return to work as soon as possible where 
there is only the part time job waiting him. No more, 
in many instances, is the employer anxious to have 
him return since there is no lack of labor. It is said, 
and it is easy to understand, that in such a situation 
many a man receiving compensation because of an 
injury manages to stay injured, or incapacitated for 
a considerably longer period than is necessary and 
from his employer he at least receives no censure for 
such mild malingering. So the compensation pay- 
ment may be extended beyond the time it rightly 
should be and, in addition, doctors’ bills are unduly 
continued. 

For such a situation there is but one proper rem- 
edy—its discontinuance, for if that is not done there 
is no way to pay the bills except to increase the com- 


Editorial 





With the Editors 


pensation rates. This is but one of the problems 
that confront insurance men and one, like so many 
others, the average man never considers when he 
questions what the insurance companies do with all 
the money they receive in premiums. 

* * * 

WE sympathize with the peo- 

ple of Massachusetts in their 

anger over what has come to 

be in their commonwealth an 
annual increase in automobile insurance rates. We 
agree that these rates are high; we should dislike 
paying them ourselves. 

Yet the rates are wholly just; they are the com- 
putations of seasoned actuaries who have the inter- 
ests of sound insurance at heart. They have the ap- 
proval of the insurance commissioner who is the 
moderator between the public and the private enter- 
prise which engages a great part of the public. As 
a matter of sound business the rates are undebatable. 

Massachusetts people in reality make their own 
rates. They made the law, and the law in turn 
bred the undesirable rates. It has operated in the 
old vicious circle. Each year the rates go up and 
each year accidents increase. Apparently the pub- 
lic temper is working in an illogical manner, and its 
explosion is causing people to become irresponsible 
and to attempt to “get some of their money back” by 
having questionable accidents. Everyone admits 
that the drain from this cause is appailingly high. 

Massachusetts has given the nation and the world 
too many brilliant statesmen and toc much fine and 
progressive legislation to risk its reputation on such 
a failure as the compulsory insurance law. The 
temper of its people should be vent upon the law 
itself rather than the unwilling administrators of 
the law. The sooner the law is repealed, the sooner 
automobile insurance will return to normal rate 
levels and a normal position of protection rather 
than subjection. 


Massachusetts’ 
Annual Anger 


* * * 


OUR compliments this week 

Compliments to go to the Travelers Insurance 

the Travelers Company for their splendid 

efforts in behalf of automobile 
accident prevention. Besides throwing open the 
facilities of their Hartford radio station to the public 
for weekly lectures on this vital subject, the com- 
pany has now embarked upon a plan which will 
spread newspaper broadsides in hundreds of promi- 
nent dailies throughout the country. 

This advertising bears no reference to insurance. 
It is ably written copy designed to awaken public 
interest in the rapidly growing safety movement. 
The leadership of the Travelers in this new cam- 
paign will no doubt be appreciated and praised by 
both the insuring and assuring public. 
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ASELEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKEd 





T is generally admitted that there 

is nothing new under the sun, but 
to me, at any rate, the agency train- 
ing idea utilized by President E. S. 
Ashbrook of the North American Life, 
Chicago, is brand new. Each week he 
sends to general agents of the com- 
pany one of a series of sales talks re- 
corded on phonograph discs. For a 
busy executive who cannot find time 
to visit the field men as often as he 
would like to, this method appears to 
offer exceptional advantages. For in- 
stance, the series of talks might, with 


proper amplification, be given each 
week to the entire agency force. 
* * cal 


ND this immediately suggests that 
fast approaching day when tele- 
vision will become commonplace. What 
is to happen to our conventions then? 
Will we have a list of all-star speak- 
ers doing their stuff in a studio, with 
the messages and gestures delivered 
through the ether to conventionites as- 
sembled in ten thousand agencies? I 
think not and hope not. Reporters in- 
variably bemoan convention chores, 
pretending that such and such a trip 
is a terrible bore and a lot of hard 
work, but I have always suspected that 
they shed very happy crocodile tears. 
I know that I get a great kick out of 
such work and only wish we had more. 


* * 


HE Keane-Patterson bulletin, “Or- 
fie Service,” answered my 
query about the reason for September 
production being normally the poorest 
of the year. And did a right thorough 
job of it too, but I would hate to be 
a member of that hustling organiz- 
ation and offer the boss the string of 
alibis he set forth. “B¥wouildn’t get to 
first base. Still, all the factors men- 
tioned, such as Labor Day, the let down 
after vacations, vacations still in prog- 
ress, etc., all are real obstacles to ban- 
ner production. 

:s & * 

UCH the same brand of excuses 
M would apply with equal force to 
August, though and by way of feeble 
rebuttal I must point out that the 
Keane-Patterson agency maintained 
their increase for the year with a 50 
per cent gain during that torrid month. 
As the editor of the bulletin points out, 
however, I suppose some month has to 
be the worst one, unless they might all 
be tied for first place. And that would 
never do for long, because with the 
first month marking some president’s 
birthday that company’s men would 
step out and spoil the alignment. 
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EARLY everyone, I presume, ex- 

cept that fortunate but now 
rare person who was born in a house 
where he lived all his life, has at 
one time or another gone house or 
apartment hunting. Shocked and 
terrified, as I stated last week, by the 
exposures made by a New York tabloid 
newspaper of conditions in Greenwich 
Village, where I live, I decided to go 
north. When I read “Looms of Sin 
Sex Web, etc.” and many similar and 
even more startling head lines I 
thought it high time for me to depart. 

* * * 

HAD been directed by a friend to 

an apartment on a street some 
thirty blocks north of Times Square. 
I looked at it, liked it and quite prob- 
ably will rent it, but while in that 
vicinity I thought it would be interest- 
ing and wise to look at a few others. 

od ok ~ 

VERY lame old man greeted me 
A at one such place. I do not think 
he liked me or, perhaps, it was only 
his usual way to greet those who 
wished to look at apartments. He 
showed me one which I did not like. 
“Is this all you have,” I asked. “No 
it ain’t,” he said. “What else have 
you?” I asked. “There’s one on the 
second floor but its bigger and costs 
more,” he replied. I demanded that he 
show it to me. Reluctantly he did. 
Indeed it was bigger. The living room 
was about the size of the mirror room 
at Versailles and I think the amazing 
mirrors in Earl Carroll’s new theater 
only ones in existence of great- 
er size than that which covered one 
of the walls. I tried to picture my 
12x10 Chinese rug in such splendor 
and departed sorrowful. 

* * o* 

NEGRO maid answered my ring 
A at the next place. I told her 
my mission and then heard a loud 
and angry voice from above shout, 
“Who is it and what does he want.” 
When informed that it was a gentle- 


are the 


man looking for an apartment an 
enormous and now smiling lady de- 
scended, apologized for how things 


looked, as there was good reason to do, 
and gave me a few details concerning 
the actions of tenants who had left. 
“How many of you are they?” she 
asked. I said there was only one of 
me and that pleased her. “I’d rather 
have one man than six women,” she 
asserted. * * x 

UT by next week I may have made 

a choice and then, as R.W.S. on 
the right will say, string the subject 
out for another column. 





HE conventioneers are coming! 

Westerners are coming East; east- 
erners are going West; southerners 
are bound for the North and at least 
one southern city will be host to in- 
surance men from all sections of the 
country. Many attendees plan on mak- 
ing both the Commissicners meeting 
in Portland, Oregon, during the week 
of Sept. 14, and the annual gathering 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Los Angeles the fol- 
lowing week. Casualty claim men have 
their rendezvous at Swampscott, Mass., 
where the International Claim Associa- 
tion and the International Association 
of Insurance Counsel meet simultane- 
ously Sept. 14 to 16. Casualty agents 
and underwriters will be found from 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 1 at White Sulphur 
Springs, as usual. More fire insurance 
executives than normally attend the 
Western Underwriters Association are 
expected at Manchester, Vt., this year 
on Sept. 15 to 16, since the E. U. A. 
meets there the following day. Pitts- 
burgh is the main attraction for both 
life insurance field men and company 
executives this year. The Life Under- 
writers will convene at the William 
Penn on Sept. 23, the American Life 
Convention on Oct. 5. The Industrial 
Insurers Conference has selected Ash- 
ville, N. C., for their sessions which 
begin on Sept. 16. 


ca * * 
HETHER or not what is com- 
monly referred to as The De- 


pression will affect these conventions 
in any perceptible way is debatable. It 
is generally expected that attendance 
figures will be curtailed this year and 
correlatively, that those who do attend 
will be constrained to extract every 
dollar’s worth of value that the ses- 
sions offer. It is also pleasantly antici- 
pated that convention orators will have 
something more constructive to offer 
than the accusing finger pointed in the 
direction of the competitive camps. 
Cooperation, which has ever been more 
widely discussed than practiced, would 
seem to have been thrust upon the in- 
surance business due to the common 
straits in which all branches of the 
industry have found themselves. 


x 4 n 


T is doubtful, however, if socially, 

or in any other way having to do 
with the spirit, or spirits, there will 
be any noticeable change from past 
years. Their business fortunes not- 
withstanding, people seem to be just 
as cheerful, gay and warm-hearted as 
they ever were. 
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A Problem in 


Life 
Insurance 
Sales 


By EDGAR PAUL HERMANN 


The Lincoln National Life 


i—Analyze your abilities, 


past record, and your resultful methods 


present 


now in use. 


Result your present sales and earn- 


ing power. 


* * * 


2—Determine ratio of calls you make 


to business you write: your production 
increases directly with the number of 


calls. If you want more business 
make more calls. Add force A. 
7 * * 


3—Frankly scrutinize your attitude; 
your closed business will vary directly 
with the intensity of your belief in life 
insurance. If you want more business, 
get on fire with earnestness and enthu- 
Increase force B. 
7 * * 


siasm. 


4—Study the efficiency of your pros- 
pecting plans and of your preapproach 
investigation and study of each case. 
Your sales will increase proportionate- 
ly with your effectiveness in these re- 
gards. If you want more business be 


a better prospector and investigator. 


Add force C. 


+ * * 


your record of 
advantage of all 
gearing in with favorable 
of securing the cooperation of influen- 
tial Your increase 
directly proportionate to ability 
to mobilize all advantageous forces. If 
more business, take advan- 
tage of the power of publicity, of 
policyholders’ aid, of favorable business 
and many similar factors. 
Increase force D. 

* * * 


taking 
winds, of 


5—Analyze 
favorable 
conditions, 
will 


pe ople. sales 


your 


you want 


conditions, 


6—Psycho-analyze yourself a_ bit. 
How much tact have you? How do you 
get along with people? Do you like 
them? Do you find they like you? If 
want more business, 


Add roller E. 


* * * 


you remove sales 


resistance. 


7—This is a hard point to make, for 
character is relative, intangible. One 


cannot say honest, more honest, most 
honest. Yet reputation varies. Repu- 
tation may furnish resistance. Frank- 





ncreasing Your + + + 


A Prostem 


INACTION: 


Now oat A 
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Wonited ot B 


Lessen Fesetior 


A, PROBLEM IN INCREASING Sik 


i. 


ly is there anything you can do in this 
sure roller F is working. 


* * * 


regard? Be 


8—How interesting do you make 
your story. Dramatize, visualize, and 
make it easy to understand, and seem 
worth hearing. Put roller G firmly in 
place. 
* * + 
9—Man is a social animal. Lack of 
minimums of social graces retard. Ap- 
pearance, voice, smiles and a catalog 
of items might be entered here as com- 
prising roller H. 
* * * 
10—Smooth the road; get obstacles 
out of the path. Briefly some of them 
are lack of minimum essential knowl- 


edge of insurance and of sales tactics, 
lack of minimum social sincerity, lack 








of cooperation of your wife, family and 
friends, and lack of reasonable and 
essential equipment and finance to 
handle the job of selling well. Remove 
obstacles I, J, K, and L, and any others 
which you individually discover are 
hindering you. 
* * 7 

To sell more insurance, apply more 
pressure, remove resistances, eliminate 
friction. 

* * * 

P.S.—Most of the points in the above 
formula are YOU and not OTHERS or 
conditions. Most of them are control- 
lable by you. Your success depends very 
largely upon how much you want to 
succeed. Kindergarten, but profound. 
Trite, but true. Thus endeth Personal 
Efficiency chalk talk number one! 
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Unemployment Insurance and the 


British Dole — 


ployment Insurance Act, the so- 

called dole, have of late figured very 
largely in the news columns. As origi- 
nally designed, this act was a genuine 
insurance scheme, covering relatively 
few industries. The benefits provided 
were moderate: the original benefit in 
case of males being $1.70 for a maxi- 
mum benefit period of fifteen weeks. 
Funds were raised by contributions 
from employers, employees and the 
state, the original contributions being 
approximately five cents each from 
employer and employee per week and 
3% cents per employee from the state. 


To results of the British Unem- 


This very moderate scheme, since its 
adoption in 1911 has been steadily en- 
larged. It now embraces practically 
all employments except agricultural 
labor and domestic servants. Rates of 
contribution have been raised to six- 
teen cents weekly per employee for em- 
ployers, fifteen cents weekly per em- 
ployee for the state, fourteen cents 
weekly for the employee. The benefit 
is now $4.14 per week for the employee, 
with $2.19 per week for an adult de- 
pendent and $.49 per week for a de- 
pendent child. There is no maximum 
limitation on the period of payment. 


A Billion Dollar Deficit 


The fund so constituted remained 
solvent till 1922. The original act pro- 
vided for borrowing from the treasury. 
Since 1922 the fund has incurred in- 
debtedness to the extent of half a bil- 
lion dollars. The total cost to the 
‘Treasury by way of contributions and 
loans has been in excess of a billion 
dollars. 

On top of this has been added a sys- 
tem of “out of work” donations in- 
augurated in 1918 to furnish money to 
ex-service men and civilians thrown 
out of war-time occupations, and “ex- 
tended benefits” introduced in 1921 to 
care for the large number of unem- 
ployed workers ineligible for benefits. 
The cost of these provisions has been 
borne by the treasury and has added a 
burden probably between half a billion 
and a billion dollars. 

The drain on the Treasury is gener- 
ally admitted to be a major cause of 
the financial difficulties now confront- 
ing Great Britain. With the current 
aggravated depression the dole pay- 
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The author is a former in- 
surance commissioner of 
Massachusetts and at present 
is special representative of 
the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners in 
the National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance. A close student 
of every phase of social in- 
surance and a writer of un- 
usual ability, Judge Hobbs is 
an ideal contributor to THE 
SPECTATOR’S forum on un- 
employment insurance. 


* * * 


ments have reached portentious dimen- 


sions, stated in the daily papers as 
aggregating half a billion annually. 
If correct, that is about the cost of 


settling for a San Francisco confla- 
gration every year. If applied in this 
country, the figures might be even more 
striking. The head of the American 
Federation of Labor has stated that 
there are now in the United States 
some 5,000,000 unemployed, with pros- 
pect of an increase by winter to 7,000,- 
000. The cost of paying to each of 
these a subsidy of $2.50 per annum, a 
trifle more than the rate indicated by 
the maximum benefit under the British 
dole, would cost between one and two 
billions, plus the cost of administration. 
The impossibility of setting up private 
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HOBBS 


insurance systems capable of liquidat- 
ing shock losses of this magnitude 
should be obvious. 

Even if it were done, the unemploy- 
ment problem would be met only in 
part. At the last meeting of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, divers 
employers recorded themselves in favor 
of unemployment insurance apparently 
under the impression that it was a 
complete answer to the unemployment 
problem. But the dole payments were 
never intended, according to Premier 
MacDonald, as an adequate mainte- 
nance provision; and if inadequate in 
England would certainly be so in this 
country. To set up such a system now, 
unless it included subsidies to those now 
unemployed, would protect only those 
now employed against future unem- 
ployment. Such a system, if it in- 
cluded annuities equivalent to an ade- 
quate maintenance provision — say 
about equivalent to those provided by 
the compensation laws—and unlimited 
as to duration, would include a catas- 
trophe hazard which would necessi- 
tate very high rates. If it covered less 
than this, the unemployment problem 
would not be met. 


Saturation Point Near 


It may be agreed that present con- 
ditions are clearly abnormal, and are 
not likely to be repeated. Unfortu- 
nately this is not at all certain. There 
was an unemployment problem before 
the crisis. There has been a general 
increase in productive activity on the 
part of many nations in both agricul- 
ture and in manufacturing. Industry 
has been highly organized, and has 
tended to make large replacements of 
labor by use of machinery. So long as 
industry could expand rapidly, the 
labor thus replaced could be absorbed. 
But now production has overtaken the 
available markets. Industry can no 
longer look forward to rapid expansion: 
and the slowing down of its growth 
coupled with natural increase in popu- 
lation produces a normal and constant- 
ly increasing residue of unemployment 
even in normal times. 

This has been immensely aggravated 
by the international crisis. The pres- 
ent crisis may be set down as the natu- 
ral sequel of the war. War losses have 
impaired purchasing power. The neces- 
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sary payment of huge international 
obligations have drawn from the mar- 
ket great masses of liquid capital. 
Taxes have handicapped industry and 
diminished individual purchasing 
power. International trade has been 
limited by the erection of customs bar- 
riers, partly to furnish revenue, partly 
to prevent home industries from being 
swamped by influx of foreign goods, 
drawn to every creditor nation by 
reason of the need of debtor nations to 


make payments without transfer of 
gold. The result has been a serious 
check to international trade and a 


general slowing up of industry all over 
the world. With a conclusion of a 
satisfactory settlement of the problem 
of international obligations and of cus- 
toms varies to international trade, this 
condition would probably abate; but 
the conditions previously detailed are 
permanent, and will probably inhibit 
future rapid expansions in production. 
Furthermore, international peace is not 
yet on so firm a basis as to preclude 
the possibility of future wars and re- 
current depressions in their wake. 

All this presents an economic back- 
ground none too favorable for initiat- 
ing a system of unemployment insur- 
ance. To conduct such a system upon 
an insurance basis would require the 
imposition of very substantial premium 
changes, and the accumulation of im- 
mense contingency funds. To conduct 
it on the English plan, making the 
state the contingency reserve, respon- 
sible for the advancement of money to 
make good deficiencies in the fund, 
would enable lower charges, but would 
expose the state to the same contin- 
gency which has overtaken England— 
that of being called upon to make ad- 
vances at a rate that leaves but two 
alternatives: a reduction of the indem- 
nities or an impairment of the state 
credit. 


Three Possible Means 

It may be suggested that at the mo- 
ment a substantial drain of liquid 
capital would seriously handicap indus- 
trial recovery. Insurance funds for 
unemployment can be raised in three 
ways: by assessment of employees, by 
assessment of employers, or by contri- 


bution from public funds raised by 
taxation. Any of these three methods 
drain away money sorely needed for 


the recuperation of industry, for pur- 
chase of commodities and for meeting 
the requirements of the state, and lock 
them up in an insurance fund, to be 
released ultimately, to be sure, but only 
by degrees and possibly not for a period 
of years. 

The caring for such funds too pre- 
sents a difficult problem. To allow the 
money to lie idle or remain on deposit 
is undesirable: yet to invest it requires 











consideration of the fact that the fund 
will require to be liquidated rapidly in 
times of depression, that is to say, 
under very unfavorable conditions. 
Only the best and most readily dis- 
posable securities would be admissible: 
and the prospect of a rapid influx of 
these upon a falling market would 
temporarily at least aggravate a condi- 
tion already bad. An insurance plan 
upon the English method would not 
entail this result, but would require 
the state to find money at a time when 
its income is rapidly falling off, and 
when market conditions do not favor 
the flotation of substantial loans. 


What Method? 


Up to this point, no consideration 
has been given to methods of insurance. 
The method used will depend upon the 
policy of the state. A limited type of 
unemployment insurance could be writ- 
ten by private carriers. The late 
Haley Fiske, president of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, was for 
years an advocate of unemployment 
insurance as a field of activity for life 
insurance companies. There has been, 
up to date little evidence that other life 
insurance companies are actively inter- 
ested, and as little that casualty in- 
surance companies are at all interested, 
save insofar as the system bears pos- 
sibility of furnishing an _ entering 
wedge to state insurance. As an in- 
surance coverage, touching on a cas- 
ualty affecting the human person, it is 
not incongruous with the purposes of 
either type of carrier, though practical- 
ly all companies would require an en- 
largement of charter powers in order 
to write it. If the state really desired 
them to do so, it may be assumed they 
would cooperate to the extent of their 
ability: though it may be questioned 
whether they are at the moment pre- 
pared to finance the writing of a new 
type of coverage on a large scale. 
There are other reasons too, why the 
problem would require to be approached 
with caution. The statistical data for 
measuring unemployment and for com- 
puting the occurrence and severity of 
industrial depressions are probably not 
sufficiently exact for rate-making pur- 
poses. It may be recalled that the 
present depression found some leading 
statisticians sadly at fault. For a time, 
therefore, rates must be experimental: 
and the impossibility of reinsuring the 
catastrophe hazard entailed by in- 
demnity contracts unlimited as to du- 
ration would necessitate the insertion 
of a time limit on indemnities quite as 
modest as that originally contained in 
the English Unemployment Act. For 
a time too, there must be experimenta- 
tion with the conditions of policy con- 
tracts: careful definition of the con- 
ditions under which an employee be- 





comes entitled to benefit, and protection 
against malingering. If the State is 
content with a system essentially op- 
tional, and is willing to allow a period 
of experimentation with rates and with 
policy contracts, then private insurance 
becomes possible: though under limita- 
tions which would prevent its having 
more than an emollifying effect upon 
an unemployment crisis. 

If the State decides to put into effect 
at once a compulsory and obligatory 
system, providing indemnities adequate 
in amount and unlimited as to time, it 
will probably have to provide the insur- 
ance mechanism itself. There is an 
objection to the State’s entering into 
business, and a criticism upon the 
State’s shortcomings as a manager 
of business affairs, which need not 
be rehearsed at this time. To this 
specific activity, there are _ several 
other objections. The existence of a 
statutory system for unemployment 
benefits creates a field for legislative 
activity similar to that which has pre- 
vailed in workmen’s compensation. In 
any legislative session and in any 
State, bills to enlarge the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act are pre- 
sented by the score. In England, the 
Unemployment Act has been a football 
of politics, and the struggles to bid for 
popular support by enlarging its terms 
has not only resulted in a steady in- 
crease in benefits and in scope, but in 
the addition to the original insurance 
plan of a system of State gratuities 
to the uninsured unemployed. Rates 
have not been stepped up in accord- 
ance with increases. ‘The result is, a 
fund hopelessly impaired, engrafted 
like a leech on the public treasury: 
and a public treasury seriously em- 
barrassed. 

Possibilities in U. 8. 

That a similar activity would follow 
in this country may be taken as prac- 
tically certain. The operation of the 
insurance by the State itself furnished 
also an ideal nucleus for political 
activity. The fund and the insurance 
plan become the center of the interests 
and aspirations of a class comprehend- 
ing a majority of the voters of the 
State. Portions of this class are well- 
organized and ably led. Control of the 
operation of the fund becomes a mat- 
ter of great consequence, with immense 
possibilities for building up an effec- 
tive organization: and the leaders are 
not at all likely to be solicitous of the 
effects upon the condition of the fund 
or upon the finances of the State. 
England reached the point where 2 
choice had to be made between a serious 
impairment of the national credit and 
a reduction of the dole. It yet remains 
to be seen whether the electorate is 


(Continued on page 12) 
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HE unique position of life insur- 
oY ance in the business world and its 
hold upon the bulk of the American 
public, ranging from the millionaire to 
the industrial worker, was never better 
emphasized than by the results of life 
insurance since 1930-31. While every 
effort has been made to suppress a tone 
of pessimism in life insurance, the feel- 
ing of optimism is justified by the re- 
sults achieved for the first six months 
of 1931, because life insurance is not 
adversely affected by market fluctua- 
tions. In fact, the decline in prices and 
the present economic disturbance has 
proved the soundness of life insurance 
investments. 

The accompanying table presents the 
growth of 26 of the older life insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
and shows that on January 1, 1901, 
they had admitted assets of $1,574,- 
310,808, while on January 1, 1931 
these same companies had assets of 
$9,697,380,153. During the thirty years 
intervening the companies _ received 
$19,920,652,707 in premiums. Their 
total income, including $6,805,450,483 
of interest on investments, etc., was 
$26,726,103,191. During the same 
period they had paid to policyholders 
the enormous amount of $14,196,128,060 
which was but $5,739,966,177 less than 
the premiums received. Inasmuch as 
the assets accumulated for the benefit 
of policyholders during this time was 
$8,123,069,345, it will be noted that 


policyholders of these 26 American life 
insurance companies actually received 
a benefit of $22,319,197,405 and in re- 
turn there was a sum of $19,920,652,- 
707 in premiums contributed. This is 
an actual increment dividend of 
$2,399,544,698 or $112.04 for each 
$100.00. At the present time over 
$41,000,000 per week is being paid by 
life insurance companies of the United 
States to policyholders and _ benefici- 
aries of which more than half is given 
to living policyholders in the shape of 
matured endowments, disability bene- 
fits, annuities, dividends and surren- 
der values. 

Each year witnesses a notable in- 
crease in these disbursements and 
many men and women are realizing the 
advantage of life insurance not only 
as a protection in the event of pre- 
matured death, but as a safeguard 
against want in old age and the un- 
certainty of economic conditions. Dur- 
ing the past years, the life insurance 


Thirty Years of Life Insurance 


business has made great strides as 
shown by the adjoining supplementary 
summary on the annual transactions 


of all companies. 


The huge total of 


assets is necessary to protect the many 
billions of obligations incurred. 
Ten-Year Growth, 1921-1930 
Premium Total Paid 

Year Receipts Income Policyholders 
1930 $3,524,326,635 $4,593,973,110 $2,246,776,105 
1929 3,340,754,336  4,330,462,659  1,949,994,043 
1928  3,139,581,210 4,085,615,745  1,679,903,059 
1927 2,860,092,339 3,671,285,974  1,498,125,504 
1926 2,612,209,090  3,318,698,584 1,375,495,493 
1925  2,383,912,857  3,017,800,322  1,246,169,158 


1924 2,115,519,101  2,698,127,003  1,202,804,382 
1923 1,899,750,912 2,427,327,961 1,088,333 ,350 
1922 1,686,261,072  2,149,186,346  1,005,714,048 
1921 1,537,280,119 1,9 61, 417,924 839,967,405 
Increase 
10 
Yrs. $2,139,387,665 $2,829,760,528 $1,502,126,860 
Admitted Surplus 
Year Assets Funds 
ar $18,879,611,097 $1,825,382,894 
Be sceucses 17,470,868,155 1,755,548,484 
Dn eseeccos 15.947,095,594 1,659,806,263 
eee 14,381,430,767 1,502,327,884 
a sehsenes 12,924,656,748 1,345,849,388 
— ———E 11,537,614,609 1,233,933,020 
SEE écvceses 10,499,040,297 1,144,972,790 
BE 026000 9,454,620,793 1,027,400,641 
Se cehawese 8,652,318,490 956,704,941 
Be Sésesecen + 986, 406, tae 806,521,968 


Increase in 
Years 


$8,199,325,357 


$1,082,356,202 


Ordinary Insurancet 


Amount Written Amount 
Year and Paid For in Force 
a. wancwadd $16,763,396,870 $89,660,869,442 
De asdeceue 16,213,599,171 84,638,452,016 
BD dcconnes 15,227,705,642 78,520,743,494 
DD srevesie 13,660,001,885 71,006,021,682 
St teseeees 13,285,218,623 64,793,394,122 
Dn weveetes 11,816,746,801 58,866,069,095 
Mt Aesenwan 10,650,071,748 51,520,763,378 
Dn avdetena 9,320,890,348 46,696,277,874 
SEED “600066 7,506,249,499 41,404,191,102 
Se. vevewees 6,787,343,731 37, 977 7,280,586 


Increase in 10 
Years 


$8,273,426,202 


tIncludes group. 


Industrial Business 


$54,569,331,163 


: Amount Amount 
Year Written in Force 
SP: wckwewie $4,860,078,179 $18,287,408,290 
aE 4,368,934,354 17,075,323,161 
err 4,264,908,794 16,685,581,197 
ea 4,165,216,744 15,080,738,190 
ee 4,028,226,167 14,164,536,712 
eee 3,656,252,664 12,823,680,595 
. 2,908,150,386 11,235,670,314 
ME Gicawetaece 2,615,091,608 10,107,256,433 
Se csieeene 2,268,021,619 8,886,519,078 
1921 1,942,821,308 8,006, 3,119, 747 


Increase in 10 
Years 


SYNOPSIS OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR THIRTY YEARS 


Showing aggregates of premiums, interest on investments, payments to policyholders, and accumulation of assets in thirty years (1901-1930) of twenty-six life insurance companies. 


$3,244.604,043 


$11,097,556,042 














, : Aggregate Assets Accu- 

; sais ‘ Admitted Premiums Interest on Total Income Amounts Paid Excess of Admitted mulated for Ratio of 

NAME AN D LOCATION Assets Received in Investment for Thirty to Policy- Prems. Over Assets Policyholders’ Benefits 

OF COMPANY Jan. 1, 1901 Thirty Years etc., for Years holders in Paymentsto Jan. 1, 1931 Benefit in to Policy- 

Thirty Years Thirty Years _ Policyholders Thirty Years holderst 

$ $ $ $ $ g $ $ % 

Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 56, 092, 086 830,002,828 237,070,728 1,067,073,556 551,047,399 278,955,429 424,776,176 368,684,090 110.8 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 10, 216,039 105, 706, 878 39,581,745 145, 288 , 623 82, 029, 207 23,677,671 47,890,477 37, 674,438 113.3 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn. 3,771,338 246,091,081 59,545, 269 305, 636, 350 112,377,905 133,713,176 143, 176, 806 139, 405, 468 102.3 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn.. 64, 965,176 348, 085, 682 147, 903, 242 495, 988,924 281,956,075 66, 129, 607 196, 176, 022 131, 210,846 118.7 
Equitable Life, New York.............. 304,073,880 2,926,868, 688 950,007,059 3,876,875,747 2,219,576,828 707,291,860 1,284, 286,816 980, 212,936 109.3 
Equitable Life, ne a Mcviscsxes 2,382,725 195, 586, 856 57,072,770 252,659,626 88, 173,093 107, 413, 763 118,702,147 116,319,422 104.5 
Guard'an Life, New York.............. 27,378,533 221,042,381 81,276,473 302,318, 854 159, 364, 753 61, 677,628 84,737,076 57, 58 , 543 98.1 
Home Life, New York... 12,342, 247 168,077,631 57,841, 237 225, 918, 868 118, 989, 110 49, 088" 521 75,573,884 63,231,637 108.4 
Manhattan Life, New York.. d 16, 169, 823 65, 499, 588 32, 121,557 97,621, 145 64, 625, 709 873,879 20, 767, 644 4,597,821 105.7 
Maryland Life, Baltimore.............. 2,094,028 12, 199, 673 5,724,360 17, 924,033 10,304,700 1,894,973 5,881,509 3,787,481 115.6 
Massachusetts Mutual, ney .. 26, 245, 622 654, 945, 063 234,054,400 888 , 999, 463 385, 236,919 269, 708, 144 392, 765, 509 366,519,887 114.7 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J. 74,311,468 1,101,542,939 390,967,818 1,492,510, 757 791, 180,093 310, 362,846 571,796, 683 497,485,215 117.0 
Mutual Life, New‘York................ 325,753,152 2,531,745, 721 959,022,116 3,490,767,837 2,202,872,599 328,873,122 1,052, 196,494 726,443,342 115.7 
National Life, Montpelier, _ ee 19,898,338 301, 232, 601 104,883,707 406, 116,308 220,998,071 80, 234,530 138, 342,375 118, 444, 037 112.7 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass... . . 30,924,972 467,499,056 151,825, 290 619,324,346 300,996,243 166, 502,813 253,486,536 222,561,564 112.0 
New York Life, New York 262,196,512 3,915,222,656 1,297,514,465 5,212,737,121 2,818,832,585 1,096,390,071 1,789,067,734 1,526,871,222 111.0 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wise... 139,512,166 1,871,730,844 670,287,223 2,542,018,067 1,302,448,447 569, 282,397 937,721,307 798,209, 141 112.3 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Calif....... 4,059,372 299,376, 582 90, 626,716 390, 003, 298 158, 846,379 140, 530, 203 177, 672,731 173, 613,359 111. i 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. seg 43,850, 983 930, 595, 686 330,005,006 1,260,600, 692 646, 343, 249 294, 252, 437 458, 685, 982 414,834,999 114.0 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn........ 13, 283, 008 268, 182, 180 89,577,490 357,759, 671 174, 594, 780 93,587,400 150, 103, 536 136,820, 528 116.1 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. 43,009, 633 478,032,485 173,939, 488 651,971,973 340,836,801 137, 195, 684 245, 650, 278 202,640,645 113.8 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass. 17,793,629 266, 298, 670 101,553,037 367,851,707 185, 357, 738 80, 940, 932 143, 282, 128 125,488,499 116.8 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. . 30, 928,332 980, 263,500 251,437,269 1,231,700,769 448,177,280 532,086, 220 632,922,944 601,994,612 107.1 
Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio, . 26, 233,304 640,912,974 254,223,317 895, 136, 291 440,877,223 200,035,751 322,697,832 296,464,528 115.1 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me............ 8,463, 604 67, 269, 670 23, 892, 984 91, 162, 654 59,489, 667 13,221,569 22,322,328 13,858,724 109.0 
United States Life, New York........... 8,360, 838 26, 640, 794 13,495,717 40,136,511 30, 595, 207 —3, 954,413 6, 697, 199 —1,663,639 108.6 
Aggregate 26 Companies... . 1,574,310,808 19,920,652,707 6,805,450,483 26,726, 103,191 14,196, 128,060 5,739,966,177 9,697,380,153 8, 123,069,345 112.0 





+ Being the relations of aggregate amounts paid policyholders plus amounts accumulated to premium received. 
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How to Cold Canvass 


By WILLIAM C. MORTON 


National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


A great many authorities on life insurance selling will say to you, and with good reason, 
“Never cold canvass when it is possible to meet the prospect by appointment or with 


an introduction.” 


and lots of it will solve your problems. 


difficult and inevitable situations. 


HE art of cold canvassing is one 
of the things that must be learned 
by every industrial insurance man 
if he would have a record of any merit. 
The new man, when he first begins, 
may have some degree of success with- 
it but the time will come and that 
will 


out 
very 
be an absolute necessity. 

For awhile, a man may be 
few scattering cases from 
but when these run out he 
necessity resort to the cold 
But what I am fixing 
to say is this: The man who is above 
cold canvassing is in the wrong busi- 
the insurance business. The 


soon when the cold canvass 
able to 
write a 
friends, 
must of 
canvass method. 


ness in 


more I study about it and the more 
experience I have, the more I find my- 
self convinced that there is no per- 
manent success without it. I know of 
some men who say that it can be done 
without it, but strange as it may seem, 
they are not doing it. It cannot be 
done! 

In introducing a new man on the 
debit, I always strive to show him 
just how it is done, and then advise 
him in no uncertain way that if he 
will cold canvass, and by that I mean 
if he will see so many people every 
working day and tell them the story of 
industrial insurance and what it will 
do for them, that the law of averages 


But there are times and places where nothing else but cold canvass 
The author tells how to make the most of these 


will sustain him and give him a good 
record in the final accounting. 

I have never known a man to fail, 
provided he measured up every other 
way, who would consistently do so, 
that is, would call on the people and 
sell his proposition or perhaps I should 
say, would tell them about what busi- 
ness he was in and explain just what 
his contracts would do. But I have 
known many men who did not do this 
to fail, and this is very frequently the 
case. But just HOW it is done is the 
question and this is my method: 

First, you must have something to 
canvass with, or at least, you need 
something that will give you an intro- 
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duction to the homes where you call. 
The company that I have the pleasure 
of serving is very liberal in this re- 
spect, each agent being furnished with 
calendars at the first of every year, 
needless at other times, with an abun- 
dance of other kinds of advertising 
material the year round. When I am 
out canvassing with the calendars, at 
this season of the year, this is my 
usual procedure: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Jones, I am 
giving away the new 1930 calendars 
from the Shield Station, W. S. M., and 
came by to give you one.” “Thank you 
very much. That is certainly very 
kind of you” she will invariably say. 
Then I say: “Mrs. Jones, I am sure 
you have heard our super-power radio 
station from Nashville, have you not?” 
“Yes, I have, and enjoy the programs 
very much, especially your Saturday 
night Barn Dance programs.” “That 
is fine,’ I say. “We are happy to know 
that you enjoy our programs. And by 
the way, I wonder if you know what 
our call letters, ‘WSM’ stand for?” 
“Yes, the announcer says every night, 
‘We shield millions’ many times, but 
in case they do not know, I say: “Well, 
it may interest you Mrs. Jones to know 
that our call letters, ‘WSM’ mean 
‘We shield millions’ and in giving the 
calendars away, we always inquire to 
know if your family is shielded by the 
shield company, The National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company which is 
known far and wide as the Shield 
Company.” 


A Mighty Good Company 


A good many of them will reply in 
this fashion: “No, we do not have any 
insurance with your company but we 
carry insurance with So and So com- 
pany.” “Well, that is just fine,” I say, 
“that is a mighty good company, and 
I am glad to know that you carry in- 
surance with some good company. But, 
frankly, Mrs. Jones, we Shield Men, 
cannot help but believe that so long 
as you do not have any insurance with 
us, that you still do not have enough.” 
By this time more than likely, one or 
two of the children have come to the 
door, or else the baby has started to 
cry in the nursery, which enables me 
to start up the conversation, by asking 
her the ages of the children, how much 
she pays on each of them and many 
times it will reveal that they have a 
baby that has not yet been insured. 
In a case of that kind, I pet the baby, 
“brag” about how beautiful it is, and 
I can do this without hypocrisy be- 
cause, all babies to me are beautiful. 
It goes without saying that long before 
this time, I am in the house, and am 
comfortably seated and have gained 
her confidence. 
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If there are several children, I al- 
ways suggest the whole life contract, 
unless they show evidences of being in 
good financial circumstances, in which 
case, I invariably suggest a twenty 
pay life. I have people BUY endow- 
ments on their children from me, but 
very seldom sell one because I am of 
the opinion that any kind of endow- 
ment on a child is too expensive, as it 
offers so little protection, to me one of 
the most essential and important 


things about any insurance proposition. 


Objection to Endowment 

If people want endowment and can- 
not be persuaded otherwise, their 
wishes will certainly be gratified. But 
this is my reason for not wanting to 
sell an endowment on a child: If the 
parent dies, the child will have very 
little chances of continuing the con- 
tract and if it is being taken for the 
purpose of creating a fund for the 
child, common sense dictates that it 
should be taken on the life of the 
father, in which case, if he dies, the 
child will get the insurance and if he 
lives, the same thing will be true, but 
if the father should die, the child 
would find itself burdened with a policy 
that the chances are it would be unable 
to continue. So, WHY NOT TAKE IT 
ON THE PARENT? 

In selling the whole life contract, the 
things I usually emphasize are these: 

First, you get more insurance for 
the money than through possibly any 
other method. And I usually say: 
“Mrs. Jones, it may interest you to 
know just what kind of insurance that 
insurance men carry on their families, 
and I am going to tell you that per- 
sonally, I have myself and my entire 
family insured on the whole life basis 
because I want as much protection as 
I can get for the money and I get 
more on that plan than any other. 
And then these liberal paid up insur- 
ance values are attractive to me. 

“For instance, if I carry a policy of 
say, a thousand dollars on myself or 
family for twenty years and then see 
no more need of that much protection 
it is paid up for nearly half that 
amount, while I have had a thousand 
dollars protection. Does that not seem 
the proper thing to do?” “Yes, I had 
never thought of it in that light before. 
I always had a horror of having to pay 
premiums of a lifetime.” “So have I, 
Mrs. Jones.” I usually say, and re- 
mark, “There are so many things that 
the average person never thinks about 
or has had no way of knowing about 
what insurance will really do that it 
gives me the greatest pleasure in the 
world to show them just how to fill 
their needs, and in doing that, I am 
positive that I render you a distinct 
service. 


ll 


“But as I was saying a minute ago, 
we can give you a contract on the baby 
for twenty-five cents a week, that will 
be worth a thousand dollars at the end 
of ten years for natural death, and 
twice that amount in case of acci- 
dental death. In addition to that, our 
contracts have the disability clause, 
liberal paid up values at the end of 
three years, and a cash surrender value 
at the end of ten years, together with 
all the other attractive features that 
go to make a modern contract of life 
insurance. 

“Suppose we apply for one on the 
baby? We can do that and get it back 
here in two weeks. That suits you, 
does it not, Mrs. Jones?” “Yes, I be- 
lieve I will take one on the baby” a 
greater majority than you would ex- 
pect will say, and then I begin filling 
out the application, and when this is 
completed, I then say: “I suppose that 
you wish to put this in force, do you 
not?” And this brings from her this 
inquiry: “How much will I have to 
pay to put it in force?” To which I re- 
ply: “If you pay one dollar or more, 
it goes in force now. Shall I make 
out the receipt?” “Well, I’ll pay you 
two dollars” she says many times and 
when that has been secured, with all the 
enthusiasm at my command, I say: 
“Well, Mrs. Jones, since you have taken 
this on the baby, you will want to do 
as much for these other three, will you 
not?” By this time my enthusiasm has 
been worked up to such a pitch, that 
before she knows it, I have already 
written the other three and am on my 
way, feeling that this business of cold 
canvassing is one of the greatest busi- 
nesses in the world, and it is. 


I Ask for Names 


There is a certain thrill or better 
still, a certain “knack” about it that 
I so much enjoy. After the children 
in her home have been written, I then 
ask her for the names of some of her 
friends, who have children, find out 
how much she carries on herself, and 
if she has none, I will write her then 
if I can and if I cannot, I ask about 
her husband’s insurance. If she has 
any boarders in the family I find out 
all about that, and when they will be 
home, and if there is any chances, I 
have had the pleasure of going back 
and writing some on her husband, and 
getting the names of some of his busi- 
ness associates and with his recom- 
mendation, I find that I can write a 
good deal of ordinary and health and 
accident on his friends. 

The result is that a half day’s work 
will very soon furnish me with enough 
prospects to make a good half year’s 
record with and before I know it, I 
have started to build a structure that 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Unemployment Insurance 
(Continued from page 8) 


prepared to support those who have 
decided in favor of the latter alter- 
native. It is not at all beyond the 
facts to State that our legislatures and 
our Congress do not always succeed in 
putting the public welfare ahead of 
the political welfare of their individual 
members. In this aspect, the State 
which enters upon a program of State- 
insurance is 
within 


unemploymenet 
dynamite 


operated 
introducing political 
the social edifice. 
Unemployment insurance is therefore 
not so clearly a benefit to the com- 
munity as certain of its advocates 
would have us believe. It is not to be 
denied that it has at its root a measure 
of sound reason. Our economic system 
has succeeded well in providing advan- 
tage for superior thrift, forethtought 
and industry: for inventive power: for 
skill: for managerial and executive 
ability. It provides and with less jus- 
tification opportunity for rich reward, 
for the speculator, and for the cheat. 
Its success in providing due measure 
of reward to labor marked. 
Ever since the industrial revolution 
the legislative arm has had to inter- 
vene in order to secure for labor a 
reasonable share in the general pros- 
perity. Without entering into the 
broad program of social insurance, 
unemployment insurance is aimed at a 
real evil—at the existence in the midst 
of industry and production of a sub- 
stantial army of unemployed. This 
evil requires rectification: and the 
above criticisms of unemployment in- 
surance are phrased with no under- 
estimate of the evil, but with a growing 
conviction that the remedy may not 
be by the insurance method. Insurance 
does not abolish unemployment: at 
most it merely tempers the shock. He 
who is unemployed remains unem- 
ployed, drawing from the insurance 
system a more or less adequate mainte- 
nance. The drain on the public to sup- 
port the system, the political menace to 
the State finance and to the State 
politics are but part of the evil: the 
creation of a class dependent on the 
subsidies of the fund or of the State, 
and gradually becoming content to live 
in idleness and but little concerned in 
ever becoming profitably employed is 
perhaps the greater evil. If then the 
true remedy does not lie in the insur- 
ance method, it is important that the 
resources of industry and of the State 
be not wasted in a profitless essay. 
What the remedy may be is not so 
easy to say. The gravity of the pres- 
ent situation is well known. The 
chief executives of the nation and of 
the States and many able and experi- 
enced citizens are laboring on the prob- 
lem. The most useful assistance that 


is less 









can be given is probably to refrain 
from criticism, to waste no time in 
disputes as to method, but to cooperate 
in whatever plans may be devised. It 
may be assumed that there will be a 
marshalling of public and of private 
resources for immediate relief: a can- 
vass of industry to determine how the 
idle may be given at least partial em- 
ployment: and the establishment of 
new public works and perhaps new 
public activities to furnish new employ- 
ment. The true tragedy of the present 
situation lies not alone in the needs 
of the unemployed. The vast human 
army standing idle, the prodigious 
waste of potential human energy and 
of time constitute a shocking spectacle. 









If to this army can be given proper 
organization, leadership and purpose, 
if this waste energy can be transmuted 
into action, then there becomes possible 
a vast increase in the productive power 
of the country and a development and 
conservation of natural resources 
which will furnish subsistence to many, 
and yield in the future rich rewards. 
Whether to this must be coupled a 
wider plan of social reorganization re- 
mains to be seen. It seems almost cer- 
tain that for some time to come, pro- 
duction for the purpose of selling to 
somebody else will reap smaller re- 
wards than heretofore, and that the 
profits of middlemen, transportation 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Empty Wagons 


No salesman, whatever his line, can 
dispose of it unless he knows its worth 
and is prepared to discuss it in all its 


In the life insurance business 
the men who move to the heights 
are those who study their wares 
and are prepared to give EX- 
PERT ADVICE to prospects. 


Take a tip the philosophers 
have handed down through the 
— “Empty vessels emit the 
greatest sound.” 


But they can’t sell life insurance with noise! 
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Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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. Life 


Life Insurance as Property 
1. 


Life Insurance is property and has 
been so defined by the Court. 


Insurance as self liquidating 
cash property, protects the moneyed 
value of one’s life and safeguards 
other accumulated property. 


. Life Insurance property has definite 


cash in or maturity values and there 
is no gamble, depreciation or losses. 


. Life Insurance property may be pur- 


chased in amounts to fit both the 
needs and purchasing power of the 
buyer. 


. Life Insurance property is purchased 


on the installment plan but becomes 
fully paid upon the arrival of death. 


. Life Insurance property is purchased 


with present day savings and on a 
non-cancellable margin. 


. Life Insurance property does not re- 


quire a frequent appraisement of 
value but has a standard moneyed 
increase in value. 


. Life Insurance property is movable 


and maintains the same value no 
matter where taken. 


. Life Insurance property gives a soul 


satisfying assurance of worthwhile 
ownership. 


. Life Insurance property when pur- 


chased shows an earnest desire to 
recognize all needs and responsibili- 
ties to others. 


. Life Insurance property is real, usa- 


ble—and helps the buyer to com- 
plete his desired financial purpose in 
life without fear of loss. 


. All desire to accumulate property. 


Life Insurance as property offers the 
quickest, surest, sanest and best way. 


. Life Insurance as property produces 


income when income is most needed 
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Will Present a Finely Drawn Picture 
of The Complete Life Insurance Sale 
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Closing 





the Sale 











T is a decision you want—a meet- 

ing of the “yes” minds. All pre- 

pared plans, approaches, selling 
talks or objection answers become 
valueless from a financial or service 
standpoint unless the name is written 
on the dotted line and the prospect 
becomes a buyer. 
_ There is a vital moment in every 
sale. It is the opportunity moment. 
Your lack of judgment for a split part 
of a second may forever lose to you 
that which should have been accom- 


plished. 
When a “no” decision is made two 
persons lose. The prospect loses or 


defers the right to own that which you 
have to offer and as a result of the 
“no sale” great misfortunes may come 
to either his family or himself in later 
years. You have lost both prestige and 
profits. 

The technique of closing is a study 
by itself. The price is a secondary 
matter. It is not so important. The 
thing to sell and close on is the idea. 
Once a prospect is sold on the idea 
he will demand the goods, price or no 
price. 


A Personal Triumph 

Closing is the triumph for both your 
personality and the worthwhile purpose 
of your plan. To be able to convince 
others pays great dividends. To some, 
closing is a difficult matter but the 
technique can be developed and im- 
proved on by the use of study and 
practice. 

The present age has taught us how 
to change both the methods of use and 
conditions of our minds. No man can 
pass from ox-carts to automobiles, 
candles to electricity, three-story build- 
ings to skyscrapers without getting a 
new idea as to how better and more 
easily he may guarantee the payment 





of his obligations by the creating of an 
immediate cash estate. In other words, 
people have become more insurance 
minded. The attitude is, “I know it is 
good, but tell me how can I own it.” 

The approach was satisfactory, the 
prospect has shown an interest in the 
plan, each objection has been either 
answered or cast aside, so it looks like 
clear sailing ahead for a sale. Then, 
as a final step, why not ask your pros- 
pect to buy? There is no better way 
for you to determine what thoughts 
may be in his mind. 


Two Potent Words 


The dictionary contains many words. 
Just two are of real interest at the 
close. “Yes” and “no”. Many people, 
even though convinced, will say “No”. 
It is a habit with them; in fact, that 
two-letter word is a most popular one, 
and to many underwriters it is a scare 
and a stop signal. Such a word is to 
be disregarded and an endeavor made 
to learn why the decision was post- 
poned. In many cases, it was because 
you did not give the prospect an op- 
portunity to buy. People are peculiar 
and even though sold on an idea want 
to make themselves believe they bought 
the matter under discussion by the use 
of their own best judgment. 

In the matter of closing, keep these 
four points in mind: 


1. Let the prospect buy. 

2. Ask the prospect to buy. 

3. Help the prospect to buy. 

4. Assume the prospect wants to buy. 


When the prospect’s attention is 
focused on the plan, it is time to start 
to close. When a young boy, you went 
down to the old swimming hole. Your 
playmates were in the water and 
splashing about. You disrobed but 
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stayed on the sandbank. The water 
looked cold and you hesitated about 
making the plunge. Yet, your play- 
mates were telling you to come in as 
the water was fine. By means of a 
suggestive method, those already in the 
water were convincing your “yes” 
mind. When it impossible to 
resist their arguments and you were 
sold on the idea, you took the plunge 
and said to yourself “Why did I stay 


was 


out so long?” 

One’s mind works greatly as that 
of the small boy. One knows others 
have jumped in and found both peace 


of mind and happiness. Still the “yes” 


The way you either overcome or solve 
the problem determines the success of 
the close. 

There is another class of people 
whom you must help to buy. Indecision 
is holding back the meeting of the 
“ves” minds. The prospect wants to 
buy, but some fear is delaying the de- 
cision. In such a case, help the pros- 
pect to reach a decision by making it 
easy for him. In other words, help him 
to say “yes.” Use these statements: 

The doctor will see you at two o’clock. 

This income for yourself will begin 

at age sixty. Is that satisfactory? 

Let me have the name of your son. 





you give much study to it? 


is signed ? 


— QUIZ SHEET — 


1. What is the most important act in every sale? 

2. What fears may keep your prospect from giving a consent? 
3. Name several ways by which a consent may be given. 

4. What is meant by testing for a close? Illustrate. 

5. Since the close is the most important part of the sale, should 


6. Why should a settlement be secured when the application 


7. Since people like to follow in the path of chosen leaders, 
why is testimony of great value? 
8. Why is one good picture worth a thousand words both 
during the interview and in closing ? 
9. What is meant by an inspiration to the mind for ownership ? 
10. Why should you always assume that your prospect will buy? 
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mind is undecided. People know life 
insurance is a great help in the solu- 
tion of their financial problems, but 
these thoughts are in their minds: 
this plan? 
best one for 
problem? 

in the man 


Can I go through with 
Is the plan offered the 
the solution of my 

Can I have confidence 

before me? 

Your smile, personality, sincerity and 
knowledge have been of great help. 
Your continual suggestions that the 
deal be closed are helpful. Impress 
your prospect with the thought that 
the plan offered is the best and he is 
the kind of a man who can complete all 
he starts to do. 

Another logical way to close is to 
hook up your objection answers with 
the prospect’s line of thought and ask 
for a decision. This is helping the 


prospect to buy. The prospect has 
given various reasons why he cannot 
go ahead or is undecided. In most 
cases, he is making excuses. Here are 


some of them: 
See me in about three months. 
I do not have the money just now. 
I like the plan but cannot afford it. 
Each 


excuse is a signal to close. 


I want to name him as second 
beneficiary. 

You'll enjoy these income checks in 
old age. 

It is a great relief to know that one 
has safeguarded his family. 


There is another class of prospects 
that stay non-commital during the en- 
tire interview. The sales talk is a one- 
sided affair. You are endeavoring to 
hit the right spot but do not know if 
your remarks are hitting home. The 
prospect listens to your story but fails 
to say a word or show an emotion 
either for or against your plan. This 
class is a hard one to deal with, and 
in such a case use your better judg- 
ment. Your knowledge of life is of 
great help. The old saying that 
“Silence gives consent” may be tried 
out. The prospect has permitted the 
interview and you have told your story. 
There is nothing to do but assume he 
intends to buy, so start to fill out the 
application and ask him to write his 
name alongside of yours. In such a 
case the silence has given an implied 
consent. 

As you deliver your sales talk, culti- 
vate the “yes” method. Have the pros- 
















pect commit himself on various points 
of the plan. 


“This is perfectly clear to you, is it 
not? 

You want an income at age sixty— 
of course, you do. 

Then we agree that this income plan 
for your family is the best one. 

Don’t you think this emergency cash 
reserve of money is a splendid 
account?” 


When your prospect has agreed all 
is as he wants it, let him buy, or if he 
still hesitates, ask him to buy; then, 
if he still hesitates, help him to buy by 
reconvincing him on some one point. 

Here is an example of the latter case 
where an answer to the objection made 
up the mind. 


Then He Went Back 


All morning, an underwriter ad- 
vanced one bit of logic after another as 
to why a clothier should buy a $20,000 
contract. The clothier agreed with 
everything that was said, spoke well 
of the insurance profession, told of 
several cases of families who had been 
benefactors of policies, admitted he had 
the health, money to make the neces- 
sary deposit and should have the pro- 
tection, but refused to sign the applica- 
tion. The underwriter gave up the 
battle and returned to his office. There, 
he refought the case and reviewed his 
sales demonstration but could not find 
the answer as to why no sale.- Then he 
went back to the clothier and said, “Mr. 
Clothier, my manager requests a re- 
port on each call made. He wants to 
know why there was no sale—no ser- 
vice rendered. You have agreed and 
committed yourself as to your belief on 
life insurance but as to why you did 
not take advantage of the opportunity 
offered puzzles me. That reason I 
want to enter on my report, so may I 
ask you frankly what I said or did 
not say that kept you from accepting 
this offer?” Without hesitation, the 
clothier replied, “It would not be good 
business for my family to receive so 
much money at one time. They are 
inexperienced investors and my sac- 
rifice might be their undoing.” An ex- 
planation as to how the proceeds might 
be safeguarded and paid as income was 
made. A sale resulted and the new 
client became a booster. 


What Others Say 


The testimony of others is of great 
value. Show a number of statements 
of national known leaders. People like 
to follow in the path of other success- 
ful men and women. You may localize 
these statements by telling what some 
of the people in your own locality have 
said. 
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Again paint a picture that bears a 
relation to your prospect’s problems. 

Stories are of great help. Localize 
them as far as possible. Let them 
be real or assumed. People know of 
the misfortunes of others and want to 
avoid such troubles. 

Bear this thought in mind especially 
when appealing for the protection of a 
family or dependent. The dead must 
be reverenced and the living enabled 
to carry on. 

You are the engineer. Guide your 
prospect’s line of thought along the 
path you wish it to travel. Inspire his 
mind to own what you have to offer. 
Accept the right moment for the close 
and always assume that the prospect 
wants to buy. 

Many give up and quit trying when 
within one-half inch of a sale. The 
objective is to complete the deal, so 
even though progress may seem slow 
just keep on. 

Drive yourself, but lead others to a 
decision. 


How to Cold Canvass 
(Concluded from page 11) 


will astonish all those who behold it. 

In cold canvassing, I have found a 
number of rules which I have prac- 
ticed and which I have found of in- 
estimable benefit to me, and _ briefly 
they are as follows: 

First, be as polite and kind as it is 
possible for you to be. Get in the habit 
of being kind. Be so nice and gentle- 
manly that they will respect you 
whether they ever buy or not, or at 
least will give you the names of friends 
whom you can write. I try to be so 
nice in my appearance and general de- 
portment that the person who slams a 
door in my face will be guilty of noth- 
ing but being “ill-bred.” And in all 
the experience I have had in the busi- 
ness, I have never yet had but one 
door slammed in my face, and it so 
happened that they were undesirable 
moral risks, so I just congratulated 
myself. People treat you as you treat 
them. 

Second—Have a business-like pros- 
perous appearance. Do not go there 
looking like a tramp. Be dignified. Act 
natural, but let them be able to say 
when you have left, that they have 
talked with a real gentleman and have 
it said of you by them that “he knows 
what he is talking about.” Impress 
them with your honesty and integrity. 
There is but one way to do business 
and that is in a business way. 

Third, respect their convictions. In 
the city where I now live, we have a 
great deal of competition from the 
burial associations, which offers you 
nothing but a decent funeral and for 
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the purpose for which it was intended, 
is all right. If I show by my approach 
and conversation that I consider them 
a bunch of “boobs” for carrying such 
protection, I will never be able to get 
anywhere with them, but if I respect 
their convictions, they will respect me, 
and the chances are mighty good that 
I will not leave there until I have sold 
them some insurance. TALK UP your 
own proposition instead of talking 
down what the other man has for sale, 
remembering “there is room enough for 
us all.” 

Fourth, become a part of their lives. 
Make yourself essential to them, es- 
pecially when any insurance problem 
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confronts them. Talk yourself into 
their very heart and lives. Be their 
friends. Rejoice with them in the suc- 
cess they attain, and weep with them 
in their sorrows. Do this, and the 
other things mentioned herein, and 
cold canvass in day time, and make 
back calls at night, back this up with 
ability, grit, determination, stick-to-it- 
iveness, go-at-ive-ness and be friends 
to all, and you will be surprised at the 
joy you get out of cold canvassing. In 
cold canvassing, it should also be re- 
membered: We get out of this busi- 
ness just what we put into it. Put 
your whole life into it, and you will 
come out a success. Try it and see. 








Helping 


—the men who sell. 


ties for success. 


Progressive Company. 





Who Sell 


The Missouri State Life is constantly seeking new, 
effective ways to help its field men. 
nize the fact that our own success is dependent 
upon the success of the men on the firing line 
The Company’s remarkable 
growth and vitality is largely the result of this 
high conception of service. 


The progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri 
State Life makes strong appeal to live, aggressive, 
forward-looking Agents. 
pany they like to represent. 
Life, Accident & Health, Group and Salary Sav- 
ings insurance multiplies the Agent’s opportuni- 
Its new, liberal policy forms 
offer unusually attractive selling plans. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a 
real future with the Missouri State Life —- The 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 
Life — Accident — Health — Group 


the Men 


We recog- 


It’s the kind of Com- 


Its multiple line of 


Salary Savings 
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How The Equitable is Advancing 
the Cause of Life Insurance 
through 
A Comprehensive and Inclusive Service 
for Agents and Policyholders 
HOME OFFICE CO-OPERATION 


Training Facilities: 












Expert Field Supervision and Assistance 







Comprehensive Canvassing Material Preliminary Training Course 
Weekly Agency Periodical Correspondence Course 
Personalized Letter Service Field Schools 
Policyholders Service Campaigns Specialist’s Courses 
Policyholders Change of Address Service Specialized Sales Service 
Home Office Leads for Business A Department of Conservation 







Century Clubs and Million Dollar Corps Contributory Group Insurance for Agents 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 



















An Equitable Policy for Every Need Non-Medical Insurance for Policyholders 
Special Business Insurance Material Rural Non-Medical for Non-Policyholders 
Corporate and Absolute Owner Form of Policy Disability Income for Economic Death 
Inheritance Tax Service Double Indemnity for Accidental Death 
Annuities— Regular Monthly Premium Insurancé 
Refund Home Purchase Insurance 
Retirement Annuity Bequest Insurance 
Convertible Policy Salary Savings Insurance 
Educational Fund Agreement Insurance for Women and Minors 
Salary Continuance Agreement Sub-standard Business 
Life Income and Installment Policies Group Life Insurance 
Guaranteed Investment Policy Group Disability 
Preliminary and Initial Term Group Accident and Health 
Economic Adjustment Policy Group Pensions 





Free Health Examination Service for Policyholders 
72 YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE LEADERSHIP... THE FINANCIAL SERVICE OF A BILLION DOLLAR COMPANY 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
| OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 


393 7th Avenue New York, N. Y. 
A Mutual Company with over Two Million Members insured for over Seven Billions 
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Archibald Fiske Dies 
on Paris Visit 





Won Executive Position with 
Metropolitan Life Through 
Personal Merit 


Archibald F. C. Fiske, second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and elder son of the 
late Haley Fiske, former president of 
the company, and Marione Cushman 
Fiske died from an acute attack of dia- 
betes in Paris, France, on Labor Day. 
He was born March 11, 1888. 

Mr. Fiske had been abroad for about 
three weeks, and was spending his 
vacation with his family in Paris. His 
wife, Mrs. Harriet Lucretia Gring 
Fiske, was at the bedside in the Amer- 
ican Hospital when the end came. He 
resided at 898 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Announcement of the funeral 
arrangements will be made later. 

Mr. Fiske entered the insurance 
business against the wishes of his 
father who desired him to follow the 
legal profession which he, himself, had 
left to join the Metropolitan as vice 
president. With that end in view, 
young Fiske was sent to Harvard, 
where he won his B. A. degree in 1911. 
Living in Boston, where he was un- 
known to company employees, he 
sought a job with one of the company 
managers in that city. When com- 
ment was made on the similarity of his 
name with that of its then vice presi- 
dent, his father, the answer was: “Yes, 
I thought the name might bring me a 
little luck—hard work will do the 
rest.” 

Given his chance, young Fiske did 
make a record in selling insurance. He 
covered the territory assigned to him, 
the same as other agents, working 
without favor. 

Merit won him successive steps up 
with the Metropolitan. He was suc- 
cessively traveling assistant manager, 
manager, superintendent, general de- 
puty superintendent, superintendent of 
agencies, third vice-president in charge 
of the Canadian head office, in Ottawa, 
and second vice-president in charge of 
certain company territories from the 
home office in New York. 

Mr. Fiske was well known in all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada, 
as part of his duties in the past few 
years had been to preside at the com- 
pany’s tri-ennial conventions held in 
the larger cities of both countries. In 
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The Late Archibald F. C. Fiske 
“e 4 


addition to being second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan, Mr. Fiske had 
been a director of the Canadian Na- 
tional Council of Mental Hygiene and 
a director of the Canadian National 
Council of Social Hygiene. His hobbies 
were books, tennis and bridge. He be- 
longed to the Harvard and Manhattan 
Clubs, New York City; the Morristown 
Club, Morristown, N. J.; and the Prin- 
ceton Polo Association, Princeton, N. J. 
He was a member of the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants. 


NEW LIFE COMPANY OPENS IN 
ALBUQUERQUE 


The Santa Fe National Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which Hugh H. Wil- 
liams is president, announces the open- 
ing of its executive home offices at 
201 North Second Street, Albuquerque, 
N. M. This is the only old line legal 
reserve life company with home offices 
in the state of New Mexico and in the 
opening publicity the company has for 
its slogan “Keep New Mexico Capital 
in New Mexico.” The company is capi- 
talized at $250,000, all of which is sub- 
scribed by business and professional 
men of the state. 

Other officers of the Santa Fe Na- 
tional are: E. N. Boule, resident vice- 
president; Harry S. Bowman, vice- 
president and general counsel; Joseph 
B. Grant, treasurer and Mark T. Snod- 
grass, secretary. 





James D. Craig to Speak 


at A. L. C. Meeting 
To 





Talk on European Social 
Insurance Trends Following 
His Recent Studies 


With all Europe in a state of flux 
never before equaled in all history, 
currents and cross-currents of politi- 
cal, financial and social problems mak- 
ing it extremely difficult for persons 
over there to determine just what is 
happening, the members of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention are very fortu- 
nate the program for this year’s 
twenty-sixth annual meeting to be held 
at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on Oct. 7, 8 and 9, will include 
an address by a man who has been 
able to first hand study actual condi- 
tions on the other side of the Atlantic 
and to gauge them with the analytical 
balance of an insurance actuary of 
long experience. 

James D. Craig, actuary of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York, the world’s largest finan- 
cial institution, and a former president 
of the Actuarial Society, as well as of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, has 
just returned from many weeks of care- 
ful study of European conditions. His 
trip across seas was taken primarily 
to get the real facts in present day 
Europe and their bearings on insur- 
ance in general and life insurance in 
particular. 

So Mr. Craig’s address on: “Social 
Insurance in Europe With Respect to 
the Problems of Today,” to be given at 
a session of the main body of the 
American Life Convention on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 7, should prove one of the 
most valuable ever made before the 
organization since it was formed twen- 
ty-six years ago. 

When he went to Europe Mr. Craig’s 
mind was open as to Social Insurance 
over there. The conclusions he will 
present to the members of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention were reached only 
after balancing every element that 
could possibly be considered in arriv- 
ing at a decision on the very intricate 
social problems presented. His subject 
is so timely and Mr. Craig is so able 
the American Life Convention is for- 
tunate that it was able to arrange for 
his talk on “Social Insurance in Europe 
With Respect to the Problems of To- 
day.” 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


For Direct Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 








General Agent 
Contracts 









Available for 


General Insurance Firms 


in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 





Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Formula of 


Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
LU everyday language. The facts can be simply 
stated. People need to be told about life in- 
surance by one who knows life insurance and its 
adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and 
courage who will work systematically and plainly 
state the facts of life insurance service will be 
Masters of their craft and successful. 

THe Mutua. LiFe oF NEW YoRK, with its long 
history of increasing success, offers opportunity. It 
writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life in- 
surance. Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite ser- 
vice for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 

Those contemplating engaging in life insurance 
field work as a career of broad service and personal 
achievement are invited to apply to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


resident 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 











_———— 























Permanent 


Satisfaction 


The Agency Contract of The 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- 
nent, all ‘round satisfaction. The 
Agent knows his patrons are getting 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 
Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Chicago Life Agents in 
the Lead 


Recent C. L. U. Graduations 

Bring Total Membership of 

Local Chapter to Forty 

Chicago, Sept. 9—The Chicago 
Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
was formally constituted as the largest 
city group in this important new move- 
ment in life insurance salesmanship 
last week, when it welcomed twenty- 
eight new members into its ranks. This 
brought the membership to 40. The new 
members passed the stringent examina- 
tions this year. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: Stewart A. Cush- 
man of Moore, Case, Lyman and Hub- 
bard, general agents for the Travelers, 
president; Eugene T. Lothgren, asso- 
ciate to the general agent of the North- 
western Mutual, vice-president; and 
Walter N. Hiller, Stumes and Lobe 
agency of the Penn Mutual, secretary 
and treasurer. The new officers will 
take over their official duties in Oc- 
tober. 

Gerard S. Brown, who was nomin- 
ated for the presidency of the national! 
chapter, was introduced by Thomas G. 
Murrell, the retiring president. Mr. 
Brown is vice-president of the Chicago 
chapter, and is associated with the 
Patterson agency of the Penn Mutual. 

The Chicago chapter will continue 
its missionary work among eligible life 
underwriters with a view to increasing 
the number of chartered life under- 
writers in Chicago. 


FORTY MILLION INCREASE IN 


IOWA SECURITY HOLDINGS 

Securities held by E. W. Clark, State 
insurance commissioner, were shown 
Saturday to have totaled $393,400,610 
at the end of the present fiscal year. 
The total was announced at the con- 
clusion of an audit by the office of 
Oscar Anderson, budget director, for 
securities held on June 30, 1931. An 
increase of $39,129,250 over the total 
held on April 30, 1930 was registered. 
The increase in securities indicates a 
healthy growth in life insurance over 
the previous year, officials said. 


SUPERVISOR IN TEXAS 


The Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh announces the ap- 
pointment of Morris Brownlee of Dallas 
as supervisor of the Northeast Texas 
Department. Mr. Brownlee’s previ- 
ous experience has been with the 
Pacific Mutual and the Travelers. The 
past three years he was with the 
Travelers and for the past eighteen 
months has been in Dallas. Mr. Brown- 
lee has been a consistent producer. 
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ACQUIRES TEXAS COMPANY 

DALLAS, TEx., Sept. 9.—The Provi- 
dent Life Insurance Company of Hou- 
ston has been purchased by the Na- 
tional Standard Life of Dallas and 
Houston, President William Bacon of 
Dallas announces. The amount of busi- 
ness in force with the Provident Life 
around $8,000,000, it was 
The acquisition of the business of the 
Provident Life makes the National 
Standard’s business in force around 
$20,000,000. 

President Bacon said the National 
Standard plans buying other life insur- 
ance companies and expanding agency 
forces as occasions present themselves. 

The Provident Life was organized by 


was said. 
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Cravens, Dargan and Company, gen- 
eral agents of Houston four years ago. 

It is understood Cravens, Dargan 
and Company disposed of the Provident 
Life in order to devote all its time to 
the general agency business. 


WITH LIBERTY NATIONAL 

George W. Jeffrey, former secretary 
and agency manager of the American 
Life of Alabama, has been appointed 
director of agencies for Alabama of 
the Liberty National Life of Birming- 
ham. In last week’s Mr. Jef- 
frey’s connection was given as the Lin- 
coln National Life when it should have 
been Liberty National Life. 


issue 
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GOOD SHIPS: Only “stormy weather” really tests the safety of ships 
and financial institutions. Well-managed life insurance companies have 
come through every “storm”—every test—safe and staunch. For ex- 
ample, for 86 years, since it was founded in 1845, New York Life has 
weathered all Wars, Epidemics and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, 
Civil, Spanish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 
fever, cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 1857, 1861, 
1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 1920-1921 and 
1929-1931. In all these years New York Life has never failed to meet 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The September 


Horoscope 


Pride and selfishness are the two great faults 
of September-born folk. 


Nevertheless, people of this month are inva- 
riably clever, and they are blessed with so many 
talents that success is open to them in almost 
any field of work they choose. In finances they 
are keenly shrewd, and when they speculate 
they can be relied upon to get good returns 
for their money. 


Originality is strongly marked in September 
people, and inasmuch as the world pays a long 
price for originality, you should make the most 
of this trait. 


The Sapphire should be worn constantly, and 
your dress attire should have either scarlet or 
light blue in its make-up. 


If you are in the life insurance business, but 
not now under contract, you should by all means 
investigate the Royal Union’s agency proposi- 
tion. Seek success and you will find it with us. 


Royal Union Life 
Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


A. C. TUCKER, Chairman of the Board J. J. SHAMBAUGH, Pres. 
B. M. KIRKE, V.P. and Field Mar. WwW. D. HALLER, Secy. 























The Pioneer Book on Life Sales Demonstrations 


FIFTY INTERVIEWS 
—FIFTY SALES 


Compiled by KENILWORTH MATHUS 


A book that is 
different, contain- 
ing over 50 sales 
demonstrations in 
dialogue form on 
family income, re- 
tirement income, 
investment angles, 
younger ages, 
professional pros- 

P pects, pure protec- 
tion, insurance 
trusts, program- 
ming on business 
insurance. 


The Approach—the Interview—Closing 
—Answering Objections—Conserving and 


Holding Business—ALL IN DIALOGUE. 
THIS IS THE BOOK FOR YOU! 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 

Send me copies of Fifty Interviews—Fifty Sales 
and I will pay as indicated. O Cash herewith. O Upon receipt 
of bill. 
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TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 

If interested, write 

A. R. PERKINS, 


Agency Manager 


Sra Jefferson Standard 
4 Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 

















Assets Gain N early 
15 Millions 
Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 
$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973,679.46 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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Supt. Foster Addresses 
Convention 





Reviews History of Uniform Life 
Insurance Act and Recent 
Amendment 


In an address delivered at the open- 
ing of its Fourteenth Annual Confer- 
ence in Winnipeg on Sept. 9, R. Leigh- 
ton Foster, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the Province of Ontario, and 
President of the Association declared 
that during the past twelve months 
there has been a development in the 
field of provincial life insurance legis- 
lation unparalleled in the history of 
laws and legislation in Canada. Dis- 
cussing this theme he said further: 

“You are all aware that the so-called 
Uniform Life Insurance Act, sponsored 
by this association, was enacted some 
five or six years ago, by eight of the 
nine provincial legislatures of Canada 
without amendment, thus achieving 
uniformity in one of the most impor- 
tant branches of insurance law, the 
law of life insurance contracts. This 
achievement won international recog- 
nition. Since 1925 the Uniform Act 
so enacted has not been amended in a 
single province, thus adding to the 
achievement of uniformity the achieve- 
ment of maintaining uniformity. There 
are few persons who will question my 
assertion that the members of this As- 
sociation were largely responsible for 
both achievements. 

“A year ago at Edmonton, one of 
our committees reported upon a series 
of amendments which had been sug- 
gested to the Uniform Act. After care- 
ful consideration we decided to recom- 


PRESIDENT PARKINSON AT AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION 


More than 125 qualified delegates of 
the Northern California agencies of the 
Equitable Life of New York met with 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president, in 
Yosemite National Park, Sept. 7 to 9. 
In addition to the delegates, those in 
attendance at the meetings which were 
held at “Camp Curry” included: H. C. 
Donnels, resident supervisor; A. W. 
Carne and Jos. Sullivan, managers of 
the San Francisco office; E. D. White, 
group superintendent; W. H. Glines, 
superintendent of agencies and Peter 
Murman, manager of the Oakland 
office. 








mend one amendment only, viz., an in- 
crease in the limits of the sums insur- 
able upon the lives of children less 
than ten years of age. 

“The legislatures of all nine prov- 
inces convened during the first six 
months of 1931. The amendment was 
introduced as a government measure 
in all nine legislatures; no other 
amendment was proposed; all legisla- 
tures approved the amendment, which, 
by agreement among the provinces, be- 
came the law on July 1, 1931. 

“T believe this new achievement in 
uniformity should inspire us to re- 
doubled effort and encourage all 
branches of the insurance business to 
extend their warmest cooperation to 
our Association. With such an ex- 
ample, surely we can secure uniformity 
in additional fields of insurance legis- 
lation without prejudice to local con- 
ditions in each province. ‘Uniformity 
where possible; diversity where neces- 
sary’ should remain our slogan.” 





gards: 


dustrial sections, etc. 


TABLE OF RANK FOR 1931 


This pamphlet shows the relative standing of more than 300 
old line legal reserve life insurance companies as of December 
31, 1930, in the ten key items of a company’s statement as re- 
Premium income; Total income; Payments to policy- 
holders; Total disbursements; Subdivided as to ordinary and in- 


Every life insurance agent should possess a copy of this pub- 
lication because this table will enable him to make a quick and 
easy estimate of the size and progress of every life insurance 
company. This pamphlet will soon be available for distribution. 





Price per copy—50 cents—Discount in quantities. 








THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street 
. 


New York, N. Y- 
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San Francisco Doubles 
Membership 





Well-Organized One-Day Drive 
for New Members Achieves 
Unusually Successful Results 


The San Francisco Life Under- 
writers Association has exceeded its 
goal of doubling the membership by 
more than 25 per cent. Indications are 
that before all new members which 
have come in as a result of the one- 
day’s campaign are totalled, the in- 
crease will be at least 150 per cent. 

This remarkable record was the result 
of a well laid organization plan for- 
mulated by James M. Hamill, million- 
dollar producer of the Equitable Life 
of New York, and vice-president of the 
Association. Mr. Hamill has made a 
name for himself through the thorough 
manner in which he details his pro- 
duction and calls and this same organ- 
ization ability coupled with the loyal 
help of twelve “majors” and fifty-five 
lieutenants and contact men, brings the 
membership of the San Francisco As- 
sociation well to the fore among other 
associations in the United States. 

Considerable enthusiasm is being 
evinced also over the Ten Weeks’ 
Training Course for members which is 
being prepared as an association activ- 
ity by Gerald F. McKenna, unit man- 
ager of the Penn Mutual Life and vice- 
chairman of the Educational Commit- 
tee in charge of the Training Course. 
Advance registrations indicate that 
several hundred underwriters will take 
advantage of the course which is 
unique as part of an association pro- 
gram. 

Dr. E. L. Woodruff, national execu- 
tive committeeman of the Association, 
has been named chairman of the San 
Francisco delegates who will press 
their invitation to hold the 1932 con- 
vention in this city. 





APPOINTED BY MARYLAND LIFE 


Baltimore, Sept. 5.—Charles C. 
Claybaugh, superintendent of agencies, 
announces the appointment of L. S. 
Connell as representative of the Mary- 
land Life at Charleston, W. Va. Mr. 
Connell was formerly with the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company. 





LIFE COURSE INSTRUCTORS 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 5—William P. Sted- 
man, A.M., C.L.U., Clayton Demarest, 
Jr., C.L.U., and George A. Myer, A.B., 
C.L.U., three outstanding local insur- 
ance men have been appointed instruc- 
tors for the life underwriters courses 
of the Baltimore College of Commerce 
of the Y.M.C.A., which starts on Sep- 
tember 28 and closes June 10, 1932. 
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Conservation Is Slated 
For Attention 





Home Office Management Section 
of A. L. C. Announces Out- 
line of Program 


Conservation of life insurance now 
on the books of the companies of this 
country and Canada will be one of the 
chief subjects to come gefore the an- 
nual meeting of the Home Office Man- 
agement Section of the American Life 
Convention to be held at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., the night 
of Oct. 7. 

R. C. Neuendorffer, secretary, Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company, New 
York, is chairman of the Home Office 
Management Section, and J. C. Hig- 
don, secretary, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mo., sec- 
retary. They have sought to make this 
year’s program of the Home Office 
Management Section the most benefi- 
cial yet offered to members of the sec- 
tion since it was organized at Dallas, 
Tex., five years ago. 

“Canadian Plan of Re-writing Busi- 
ness” will be the subject of an address 
by Frank W. White, assistant secre- 


tary, Canada Life Assurance Company, 
Toronto, Canada, the night of Oct. 7, 
while Lawrence J. Doolin of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Conn., will speak on “The 
Practices of American Life Insurance 
Companies With Reference to Conser- 
vation.” 

Messrs. White and Doolin have giv- 
en much time and thought to the prep- 
aration of the addresses they are to 
give before the Home Office Manage- 
ment Section and because of their in- 
timate knowledge of the subjects they 
are to discuss it is certain all those 
who attend the sectional gathering will 
find it well worth while. 

Following the fixed addresses there 
is to be a general discussion of not 
only the main papers but of other 
subjects of interest to the members. 

“Conservation” will be the title of 
the paper by Albert G. Borden, second 
vice-president, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, the 
Home Office Management’s speaker at 
the session of the main convention the 
morning of Oct. 8. 

Mr. Borden has long been recognized 
as an outstanding authority on the 
subject of Life Insurance Conservation 
and his address is expected to prove 
one of the real big highlights of this 


year’s meeting of the American Life 
Convention. 

The Convention headquarters in the 
Shell Building, St. Louis, is already 
receiving inquiries concerning hotel 
reservations and other arrangements 
for this year’s gathering, the twenty- 
sixth annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion. 

This year through the efforts of 
Judge Byron K. Elliot, Counsel and 
General Manager of the American Life 
Convention, the railroads of the coun- 
try have extended to the Convention 
the courtesy of the Identification Plan 
of buying railroad tickets. Under this 
arrangement it is possible to obtain 
the benefit of lower railroad rates to 
and from the annual meeting place 
without the inconveniences incident to 
the certificate plan heretofore used. 
The Convention headquarters will ad- 
vise those planning to attend this 
year’s meeting how to use the Identifi- 
cation plan in purchasing railroad 
tickets. 

With the annual meeting only a 
month off it is imperative that those 
who intend to attend any of the ses- 
sions send in their hotel reservations 
as quickly as possible. Choice rooms 
may not be available if reservations 
are delayed too long. 








The 
Western and Southern 


Announces 


the lowest guaranteed premiura rates ever of- 
fered the public by a United States insurance 
company. These reduced rates cannot be in- 
creased throughout the entire life of the policy. 


Splendid agency opportunities are afforded by 


this expanding company to men of character 


and ambition. 


52 weeks’ employment every 

















Ticker Tape is Fragopor? 





year. Offices in new territory now being 


ON'T trust your familys 
stock market. 
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A General Invitation 
to I. A.C. Meet 


All Companies, Life, Fire and 
Casualty, Urged to Have Rep- 
resentatives Present at Toronto 





A general invitation to all of the 
leading life, fire, casualty and surety 
insurance companies to designate a 
representative to attend the annual 
convention of the Insurance Advertis- 


not only in advertising but in other 
phases of activity as well. 

“A glance at any of the trade pub- 
lications,” he says, the current 
business-building literature of the in- 
surance companies themselves presents 
convincing evidence of the impressive 
improvement in typography, text, illus- 


“or 


trations, color effects, etc., since the 
I. A. C. was formed to effect these, 


among other, things.” 
The helpfulness of the round-table 
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Additional Features for Life 
Group Meeting 





J.E.D. Benedict of Metropolitan 
Life, and E. Chester Sparver 


of Reliance, on Program 


Two speakers who are leaders in 
their respective fields of activity have 
accepted invitations to address the 
Life Group of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at its annual conven- 


discussions and advertising competition 
also is cited by the I. A. C. executive, 
who announces the intention of the or- 
ganization to publish an_ illustrated 
catalog of the 1931 exhibits, this to be 
distributed to members for use as an 
authoritative handbook. 

As proof of the organization’s inten- 
tion to crusade on behalf of its mem- 
bers, the invitation calls specific atten- 
tion to the earnest campaigns it spon- 



































tion in Toronto, Oct. 4 to 7, according 
to Kenilworth H. Mathus, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

They are J. E. D. Benedict, advertis- 
ing manager of the Metropolitan Life, 
and FE. Chester Sparver, director of 
agencies for the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Pittsburgh. 


ing Conference—at Toronto, Canada, 
Oct. 4 to 7—has been extended by 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Co., 
Ltd., president of the I. A. C. 

Under the general chairmanship of 
Eustace A. Brock, secretary of the 
Great-West Life Assurance Company, 
of Winnipeg, the convention committee 


has prepared a program of unusual Mr. Benedict will discuss the topic 


merit, an agenda that includes ad- sored this year in combatting the pro- “Relative Popularity of Sales Litera- 
dresses by prominent international posed 25 per cent increase in first class ture,” while Mr. Sparver’s subject will 


leaders in thought, as well as discus- postage rates, the drive against the be “How Sales Promotion Can Help the 
sions by outstanding figures in the in- “pirating” of company names and the Agency Department.” The Metropol- 
surance advertising field. effort to discourage the tendency itan’s activity in many phases of sales 

In his invitation to non-member com- among some writers, cartoonists and promotion indicates that the first- 


named speaker’s contribution will be 
noteworthy, and Mr. Sparver’s view- 
point will be especially interesting be- 
cause of his long and varied experi- 
ence. 


others to ridicule the insurance sales- 
man and his calling. This latter cam- 
paign is at present actively under way 
and is meeting with considerable suc- 


cess. 


’ panies to assign delegates to the To- 
ronto convention, President Miller cites 
several of the more important contribu- 
tions the I. A. C. has made and is mak- 
ing to improve the insurance business, 








New Low Annual Rates for $1,000 





Ages Premium || Ages Premium || Ages | Premium 
10 10.67 26 15.10 41 | 24.25 
11 10.85 27 15.50 42 | 25.17 
12 11.05 28 15.92 43 | 26.17 
13 11.25 29 16.37 44 | 27.22 
14 11.46 30 16.84 45 | 28.33 

15 11.69 31 17.35 46 | 29.51 
16 11.93 32 17.89 47 | 30.80 
17 12.17 33 18.46 48 | 32.16 
18 12.44 34 19.06 49 | 33.60 
19 12.71 35 19.70 50 | 35.15 
20 13.00 36 20.36 51 | 36.84 
21 13.31 37 21.04 52 | 38.57 
22 13.63 38 21.78 53 | 40.41 
23 13.98 39 22.55 54. | 42.38 
24 14.34 40 23.37 55 | 44.47 
25 14.71 | 























THE 


Western and Southern Life 


Insurance Company 
Charles F. Williams, President 


CINCINNATI 
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Now Ready! 


The Insurance Year Book 
—1931 Edition 


The fifty-ninth annual issue of the encyclopedia of the fire 
insurance business will be available to subscribers this week. 
This book, which covers every stock fire insurance company 
operating in the United States, and hundreds of Mutuals and 
Lloyds, is a compendium of six complete fire insurance annuals 


and provides the following outstanding features: } 


1. A Complete Reporting Service, Including Monthly Bulletins. 
2. A Detailed Financial Statement 
3. A Statistical History for a Series of Years 


4. An Essential Compilation of Miscellaneous Statistical Data. 


And in Addition 


5. A Comprehensive List of Over 50,000 Agents. | 
6. A List of Independent Adjusters and Attorneys Especially ) 


Y 


Qualified for Fire Insurance. 


PRICES 
Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and Special Reports. . . .$20.00 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and 
EE EE ca cicx bicuardetadsecssddesnends Kanevenieebneeeunamuesian 20.00 
Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports......................0220eeeeeee 20.00 
ee yo oc yr ova wxcinetidteueuneeewebeekanneoann 35.00 


meCcro< mn7A—-o 


ee a i EE IID, ads divs owe Dkeeekbnncunesasabeckenn 50.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 


Fire and Life Insurance Volumes Ready for Prompt Delivery. Casualty Insurance 
Volume in About One Week 
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Pleads Guilty to Embezzle- 
ment 





The Mutual Life of New York 
Waives Legal Defenses and 
Makes Full Adjustment 


A case of importance to life insur- 
ance policyholders came to light last 
week when Robert L. Noel, formerly an 
agent of the New Orleans Agency of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York pleaded guilty to em- 
bezzlement. He was_ sentenced to 
from two to five years with due con- 
sideration for voluntary surrender and 
return from Mississippi to Louisiana. 

Noel had obtained considerable sums 
of money, under false pretenses, in con- 
nection with applications for new in- 
surance and retained part or all of 
such sums for which he had no au- 
thority under his contract with the 
company. 

The company promptly waived all 
legal points of defense and as a moral 
obligation voluntarily made adjustment 
with the policyholders involved, restor- 
ing to them full credit for any monies 
misappropriated by Noel. 





PURCHASE HOME OFFICE 


BUILDING 
DALLAS, ‘TEX., Sept. 8.—The Gulf 
States Life Insurance Company of 


Dallas has purchased a ten-story office 
building at one of the busiest corners in 
the city for $650,000 in cash and will 
in the immediate future add six stories 
to the structure at a cost of $220,000, 
W. J. Laidlaw, president, announces. 
The name of the building will be 
changed to the Gulf States building, it 
is announced. Headquarters for the 
company will be on the tenth floor of 
the structure for the present. The Gulf 
States is now a $30,000,000 concern 
and is writing around a million busi- 
ness monthly, it is said. 





American Life Convention 
(Concluded from page 17) 

H. H. Armstrong, vice-president, 
The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., chairman of the Agen- 
cy Section of the American Life Con- 
vention, has announced the final pro- 
gram to be presented at the session of 
that section to be held at the William 
Penn Hotel on Friday, Oct. 9. 

Mr. Armstrong and W. W. Jaeger, 
vice-president, The Bankers Life In- 
surance Company, Des Moines, Ia., 
selected the subjects and speakers for 
this year’s meeting with a view of not 
only covering general problems con- 
nected with the agency organizations 
of all life insurance companies but also 
new situations that have developed in 
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IFE INSURANCE during 1930 again demon- 
Regardless of wars, panics or periods of depression, 
a Life Insurance contract in The Manhattan Life re- | 
mains unimpaired and is matured exactly as called 
| for in the individual policy. 
is truly a “Declaration of Financial Independence, 


and constitutes an essential part of any man’s estate. | 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
Founded 1850 
654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 


strated its worth as the world’s premier security. 


99 


A Life Insurance policy 














aanEnennene 


life insurance during recent months. 


The Agency Section program as an- 
nounced by Mr. Armstrong is as fol- 
lows: 

“What the Agent is Thinking About,” 
Roger B. Hull, Managing Director and 
General Counsel, National Association 
of Life Underwriters, New York, N. Y. 

“Warming the House for the Sales- 
man and the Sales Department,” W. T. 
Grant, president, Business Men’s As- 
surance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


“The Function of Life Insurance in 
Our Economic Era,” Dr. W. B. Bailey, 
Economist, The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

“Conservation of Business,’ Walter 
T. Shepard, vice-president, The Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

General discussion of points pre- 
sented by the various speakers and 
other agency subjects. 

Election of officers for 1931-32. 
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Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Low Cost 


Guaranteed 
Benefits 
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Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 























Don’t Miss This Chance! 


When a million dol- 
lar a month producer 
puts in writing how he 
does it so that any 
reader can adopt his 
methods, surely this 
is an opportunity not 
to be overlooked by 
any life insurance 
salesman. This is 
what Charles P. 
Rogge has done and 
it is all available in 
the new book en- 


titled— 


SUPER-SELLING with ROGGE 


Mr. Rogge has put in this book reproductions 
of the cards he uses in his work, the sales let- 
ters he has found most effective, articles he 
and his associates have written for the insurance 
press, and discussions of his methods by such 
men as Shaemas O’Sheel and “Ad Man” Davison. 


It offers a complete course on selling “big busi- 
— Price per copy $3 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 W. 39th St., New York 
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Seek Elimination of Part- 
Time Agents 





Baltimore Life Underwriters 
Would Raise Standards 
of Qualification 


Baltimore, Sept. 5.—Elimination of 
the part time agent is being success- 
fully carried on by the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters Association, according to 
the annual report of George A. Myer, 
the retiring president. 

Commenting on the campaign Mr. 
Myer said: 

“T am very desirous at this time of 
extending my most sincere appreciation 
to you as a body and to the officers and 
to all members of committees appointed 
during my. administration for the 
hearty support and cooperation I have 
received from you during my tenure 
of office. 

“During the administration there 
was passed by the body a resolution 
making it obligatory on the part of all 
general agents and manager members 
of the association to refrain from plac- 
ing under contract any new part time 
agents eonnected in any way with in- 
vestment banking houses. 

“Through the cooperation of the 
Managers’ Round Table, a resolution 
was adopted by the body whereby it is 
hoped that the part time agent menace 
of the future will be eliminated, thus 
protecting the business of the bona- 
fied full time agent to a greater degree. 
This resolution calls for the raising 
of the standards of new part time 
agents, and unless the new part time 
agent qualifies by writing a given 
amount of business in a minimum num- 
ber of cases, his contract will be auto- 
matically cancelled within a reasonable 





In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man | 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 








Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 





More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 
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limited production. 


Address. 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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length of time. 
this minimum production is paid for by 
the new agent he will automatically 
become a full time man. 

“The legislative committee again at- 
tempted to have a law passed giving 
the insurance commissioner or some 
other public official power to summon 
an insured charged to be a party to a 
rebate. The passage of this law was 
blocked and fought by the commis- 
sioner then in office.” 


STANDARD LIFE STAY-AT-HOMES 
PILE UP PRODUCTION 


Fifteen representatives of the Standard 
Life, of Jackson, Miss., and their wives 
have returned from the company’s 
agency convention in Havana, Cuba. 
While they were away, agents who did 
not qualify piled up a production of 
$220,939 in honor of President George 
W. Covington, who celebrated a birth- 
day during that period. 


On the other hand, if * 


Unemployment Insurance 
and the Dole 


(Concluded from page 12) 
agencies and financiers will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. It is by no means 
impossible that there will be an evolu- 
tion in the direction of social units, 
whether homes or larger associations, 
capable of producing the greater part 
of what they need, and relying to a 
more limited extent upon trade. This, 
however, runs beyond the scope of the 
present article, and is indeed no more 
than a possibility. The point presently 
made is that the continuance of the 
present social order depends, perhaps, 
upon its ability to surmount the pres- 
ent crisis. What changes in the 
present order will be needed in the 
future, will come, it is to be hoped, 
by way of orderly and gradual evolu- 
tion: and to assure this, the coopera- 
tion of all toward securing a present 
adjustment is needed. 








50 UNION SQUARE 








Measured by Net Results— 


Truest gauge of a Company’s rate of progress is its ratio of 


gain in insurance in force to total in force. 


Applying this measuring-rod to the 1930 record, The Guardian 
ranks first among the 24 leading life companies licensed in New 


York State, having a half-billion or more insurance in force. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 






- NEW YORK CITY 
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N 1855—two years after The Home Insurance _—various industries. >» “The Home of New York” 
Company of New York was organized—Sir through its capable management in underwrit- 


Henry Bessemer of England— = ing and its conservative invest- 


an engineer—invented the pro- Cash Capital, $24,000,000.00 ments, has for some time en- 
Net Surplus 


cess of making steel by elim- $36,398, 755.35 joyed the reputation of being 


(Accumulated over 78 years) 
inating the carbon and silicon Surplus to Policyholders one of the leaders in the insur- 


$60,398,755.35 ~_ - . 
from pig iron by forcing a blast Attends Conds ance field. Through its financial 


of air through the molten metal. nnn 926.36 we strength “The Home” has been 


an ae sind in a position to meet every 


the strongest material known— $12, _ 865.55 obligation in the adjustment 
ssets 


has advanced until it is now Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested of losses for over seventy- 


or current belances peyebi 


* $112,089,988.90 gi cight years. » >» » » 





The manufacturing of steel— 








considered the leader of the 


THE HOME comers NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1853 WILFRED KURTH, President 
59 MAIDEN LANE 
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Revised Electrical 
Code Finds Approval 





American Standards Association 
Endorses Changes Sponsored 
By National Board 


Approval of the 1931 edition of the 
National Electrical Code by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association has just 
been announced by the Association, fol- 
lowing the submittal of the code by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
sponsor for the sectional committee in 
charge of the revision of the code un- 
der ASA procedure. A first edition of 
200,000 copies is being printed by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and copies will shortly be available 
through the Board’s offices in New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco, or 
from the headquarters of the American 
Standards Association, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

“A. R. Small, vice-president of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories is chair- 
man of the National Electrical Code 
Committee. The 1931 edition represents 
the fifteenth revision of the original 
National Electrical Code as first pub- 
lished in 1897. The committee in whose 
hands the revision rests includes 43 
technical representatives of 26 national, 
state, and local associations, inspection 
departments and other organizations, 
proving a complete cross section of the 
electrical industry in so far as it is 
concerned with the scope of the code. 

The scope includes “requirements for 
the installation of electric wiring and 
equipment for light, heat and power, 
as they affect the fire hazard and for 
signaling systems, so far as they may 
involve such hazard.” The code also 
includes “equipments affecting the life 
hazard in numerous applications and 
uses.” 

While in general the majority of the 
changes in the code are of an editorial 
nature some of the more important 
new material is contained in the fol- 
lowing changes: 

New definitions are given in Article 
1. for the terms Appliance, General 
Use Switch, Grounding Conductor and 
Isolating Switch. 

A new Section 207 states what has 
been considered good practice for 
mounting requirements. 
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TIDES 


@ August has been a quiet period 
in all basic lines of industry and 
production. 


* * 


@. Building and construction activi- 
ties continue below the level of 
recent years. 
@. Manufacturers catering directly to 
retail consumption have been fairly 
active, reflecting good demand for 
low priced goods. 
* * * 
@ Physical volume of retail trade is 
increasing, indicating depletion of 
consumers’ supplies. 
* * 


@ The Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland sees encouragement in 
business outlook, in fact that con- 
sumption of necessities is relatively 


high. 


* 


* 


@ Ford Motor Company has re- 
sumed operations in the Detroit area 
with 65,000 men on its. payrolls after 
having been shut down since 
| August 1. 


- = +. 


@ Spread of $3.05 between the high 
and low price of wheat in the last 
decade unequalled in seven hundred 
years. 
« * * 

@ Following several dividend omis- 
sions last week, the stock market 
suffered a further decline, many 
stocks reaching new low ground for 
the year. 


(Furnished to Tue Spectator by 
Curtis and Sanger, Members of Bos- 
ton and New York Stock Exchange.) 











A change in paragraph (b), Section 
307, conveys the approval of out-door 
Christmas tree lighting outfits. 





E. S. ARCHER TO DIRECT GREAT 
AMERICAN IN BOSTON 


The most important piece of news in 
fire insurance circles in New England 
in years came through the announce- 
ment by President William H. Koop of 
the German American Fleet that 
Eugene S. Archer, secretary of the 
Great American and a former special 
agent in this territory has been trans- 
ferred to Boston where he will have 
direct supervision of the fleet in Boston 
and the Metropolitan district. He will 
make his headquarters in the same 


office as the Massachusetts F. & M., 
a member of the Great American fleet. 






Cosmopolitan Fire To 
Be Reinsured 


Executive Committee Votes Ac- 
ceptance of American Equit- 
able’s Reinsurance Proposal 


The entire business of the Cosmo- 
politan Fire Insurance Company of 
New York will be reinsured by the 
American Equitable Assurance Com- 
pany, also of New York, if action taken 
this week by the executive committee 
of the Cosmopolitan is approved by the 
New York Insurance Department and 
the board of directors of the company. 

According to the plan of the execu- 
tive committee, the company will accept 
the reinsurance proposal of the Amer- 
ican Equitable and following the com- 


_ pletion of this deal, the Cosmopolitan’s 


capital will be reduced from $1,000,000 
to $200,000, transferring $800,000 to 
surplus. A dividend will then be dis- 
tributed to stockholders disposing of all 
but $100,000 of the surplus. 

The Cosmopolitan Fire began busi- 
ness in October, 1928, with James A. 
Blainey as its vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. It had a starting capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
$1,500,000. Interests identified with 
the Lloyds Casualty Company pur- 
chased the Cosmopolitan in March, 
1930. Following the purchase, Ira A. 
Schiller became chairman of the board 
and James A. Blainey president. 

The company wrote over $1,000,000 
in premiums in 1930 and has shown 
good production gains since organiza- 
tion. It has enjoyed careful and con- 
servative management but heavy in- 
roads have been made on its surplus 
by the expenses of organization and 
decline of security prices. 





Massachusetts F. & M., and for many 
years in charge of its activities here 
has been made associate manager in 
connection with the New England de- 
partment of the North Carolina Home. 
Fred W. Harding, an old time special 
agent of the Great American will assist 
Mr. Archer. The announcement came 
as a great surprise here and is taken 
to mean that President Koop intends 
to make a strong drive for business in 
this section. 






Fire Insurance 




















Our Apologies 


entered. 





Arizona 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Maryland 





LeRoy 








We regret that we cannot appoint all the interested 
insurance men who apply to the Ohio Farmers for agencies. 


Many applications are from territory in which we are not 


Following is a list of states where Ohio Farmers ser- 


vice and reputation can be extended to exceptional agencies. 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Utah 


Wisconsin 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 


Ohio 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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Insurance Year Book Figures Reflect 
Fire Company Operations 


1931 Fire and Marine V olume Shows Stock Company 
Assets of $2,494,098,472, Surplus of $878,394,573 
and Premium Income of $918,038,810 


Aggregates in the fire and marine 
volume of the Insurance Year Book 
issued last Friday by THE SPECTA- 
TOR COMPANY show that 431 stock com- 
panies had assets in 1930 amounting 
te $2,494,098,472, surplus funds total- 
ing $878,394,573 and net premium re- 
ceipts of $918,038,810. Their total in- 
come was $1,047,983,091 while their 
total expenditures were $1,043,041,399. 
The assets of 996 companies, including 
stock, mutual and Lloyds, at the begin- 
ning of this year amounted to $2,913,- 
055,468, and premium receipts last 
year were $1,115,399,838, while loss 
payments amounted to $604,990,154. 

During nearly six decades The In- 
surance Year Book has been recognized 
as the standard authority upon matters 
covered by it, and the 1931 edition up- 
holds the reputation it has gained 
throughout the insurance world. As the 
field of insurance has expanded from 
year to year and decade to decade, 
so has The Insurance Year Book, from 
one small volume of 100 pages in 1873 
to three volumes embracing nearly 
4,000 pages in 1931. 

Several distinct departments make 
up the fire and marine volume of The 
Insurance Year Book which was issued 
last Friday. A very important section 
is that entitled: “Reports of Fire In- 
surance Companies,” which includes 
data from the latest balance sheets of 
each company, with five years’ statis- 
tics (mutuals—three years). It lists 
directors and officers, and presents his- 
torical data relating to each company, 
including capital changes, surplus dis- 
tributions, changes in control, changes 
in plans, conflagration losses etc., and 
also matters relating to adiministra- 
tion and repute of the respective com- 
panies. It thus constitutes a statis- 
tical and prose history of every com- 
pany from its organization to date. 

Supplementing the information in 
this section is the Monthly Bulletin, 
which is sent to subscribers to the fire 
volume, making a very valuable and 
comprehensive service. 

The Directory of Insurance Agents, 
including about 52,000 names, is an- 
other important feature and is supple- 
mented by lists of Independent Fire 
Adjusters, and Attorneys and Counsel- 
lors specializing in insurance. The two 
latter embrace about 7,500 names. 

Among the other features of the fire 
volume are lists of insurance classes 
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and insurance companies failed or re- 
tired. Data are also presented of in- 
surance companies in 112 foreign coun- 
tries. 

A list of over 600 underwriters’ or- 
ganizations, with their officers, is given 
and also a list of 64 rating bureaus. 
Other tabulations include premium 
receipts of individual companies in 11 
cities, lists of notable conflagrations in 
the world’s history, with a list of large 
fires in the United States and Canada; 
companies guaranteeing underwriters’ 
agencies are also listed, and 100 groups 
of insurance companies are given. 

The Canadian Department presents 
data relating to 224 companies. Nu- 
merous other interesting tabulations 
and much useful information regarding 
various features of the insurance busi- 
ness are contained in this volume of 
over 1,260 pages. 

The Insurance Year Book is issued 
in three volumes, Fire & Marine, Life, 
and Casualty, Surety and Miscellane- 
ous, and the price of each volume is 
$20. Either two volumes may be pur- 
chased for $35, and the set of three, 
when ordered together, costs $50. 

Every fire underwriter should have 
immediately available the Fire & 


31 


MISSOURI AGENTS CHECK 
OCT. 12-13 


Tentative plans for the third annual 
Missouri Insurance Day to be held at 
Jefferson City, Mo., on Oct. 13 have 
been announced. 

This year’s sessions will be held in 
the House of Representatives Cham- 
bers in the State Capitol Building and 
the speakers will include prominent 
State officials as well as representative 
fire, life and casualty insurance men. 

On Oct. 12 the Missouri Association 
of Insurance Agents and the Missouri 
Fire Prevention Association will hold 
meetings at the Missouri Hotel in 
Jefferson City. 

The evening of Oct. 12 there will be 
a joint banquet for the members of the 
Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents, the Missouri Fire Prevention 
Association and the Missouri Insur- 
ance Council. P. K. Weis, president of 
the Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents, will preside at the banquet. 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY 
APPOINTMENT 

BALTIMORE, Sept. 5.—The Fidelity 
and Guaranty Fire Corporation an- 
nounces the appointment of Tongue, 
Brooks & Zimmerman, Inc., as agents 
for Baltimore City and the District of 
Columbia of inland marine insurance. 





Marine Volume of the Insurance Year 
Book, which is well indexed and is es- 
sential to a complete insurance library. 
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TT... year, more than ever, 
agents should be careful to 


select companies of proven stability 
and large resources. 


PHILADELPHIA 







FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 






















Fire Insurance 

















We have desirable territory open in Cali- 

fornia and other states for experienced 

Insurance men of character and ability. 
Liberal Agency Contracts. 


LIFE : ACCIDENT : HEALTH 


INSURANCE 


Pacific States Life Insurance 
Company 
WILLIAM L. VERNON, President 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


























Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment. 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperotion. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 

















GUARDIAN 
GAINS AGAIN! 


Savings afforded by GUARDIAN 
Policies continue to appeal to mo- 
torists and all other purchasers of 
insurance. 


pong 1931 — $1,425.439.69 oy 


Agencies open in 18 States. Claims 
representatives from coast to coast. 


Owen B. Augspurger, President 


Home Office—Buffalo, N. Y. 














* 
Forging Ahead 


Even the most visionary of the men who 
formed this Company would marvel at its 
present scope. They were seeking to pro- 
vide for themselves, a select group, insur- 
ance with every advantage and safeguard 
accruing to their beneficiaries. Other men 
sought membership in the Company and 
it has grown steadily, especially since the 
turn of the century. Outstanding per- 
formance of every life insurance function 
has insured the future growth of the 
Company noted for eighty-six years of 
sound, conservative underwriting. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 








. « modern life insurance since 1845. . 

















PROMPT SERVICE 














Cut the Red Tape 


ONE cannot render satisfactory service if bound 
down with “‘red tape.’’ 

THE PROMPT adjustment of claims by Com- 
monwealth Agents, without any ‘‘red tape’’ is 
an outstanding tribute to the effective cooper- 
ation of Home Office. 

CuT the “‘red tape.’’ Let Commonwealth place 
you too in position to render this kind of 
service. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 
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HE Board of Fire Underwriters of 
i Pacific has approved the ap- 
pointments of the following firms to 
be general agents for the companies 
named: 

Insurance Plans, Inc., recently or- 
ganized by J. R. Molony, former vice- 
president and Pacific Coast manager 
of the Southern Surety, to be general 
agent in California for Hibernia Un- 
derwriters of the Home of New York. 

Smith & Wilson, San Francisco, to 
be Coast general agents of the Trinity 
Fire. 

Western General Agency, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, recently appointed to rep- 
resent the Northwestern Fire & Marine 
in that district. 


A special committee of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific is 
considering a proposal to form a new 
group among the board companies to 
be called the Pacific Factory Insurance 
Association. Proposed constitution, by- 
laws and rules have been drafted and 
it seems to be accepted that the organ- 
ization will be definitely completed. It 
will not interfere with the present 


News of San Francisco and the Coast 


sprinkler department of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters. A meeting of the 
group interested in its formation is 
scheduled for Oct. 1, according to Clif- 
ford Conly, chairman. 

Announcement is made of the com- 
pletion of organization of the Union 
Automobile & Casualty Company of 
Los Angeles which has taken over the 
business, assets and liabilities of the 
Union Automobile Insurance Company 
of that city. The company has re- 
ceived its California license and it is 
expected active operations will begin 
very shortly. It plans to confine its 
operations to the states of California 
and Oregon. 

Officers of the company are: John 
G. Johnston, president; J. L. Maritzen, 
vice-president; J. S. O’Neil, vice-presi- 
dent; A. S. Holmes, treasurer, and G. 
J. Reitter, secretary. 

The company will write accident and 
health, plate glass, burglary, public 
liability and property damage, auto- 
mobile full coverage and public liability 
and property damage other than auto- 
mobile. 








MOODY’S STEAM RAILROADS 


The fifth and final volume in the 
widely known Moody’s Manual of In- 
vestments, for the year 1931, Railroad 
Securities, has been received. The 
other volumes—“Government and Mu- 
nicipal Service,” “Bank and Finance 
Service,” “Industrial Service,” and 
“Public Utility Service” have already 
been reviewed in THE SPECTATOR. 

The present volume, as are the 
others, is of international scope. State- 
ments are included not only for distinc- 
tive American enterprises but also for 
the leading railway systems of foreign 
countries. Comparative tables of phys- 
ical characteristics, earning power and 
capitalization reduced to a _ mileage 
basis, are distinctive features and uni- 
form statistical tables of outstanding 
bonds and stocks, with full descrip- 
tions and ratings, are excellent as af- 
ording quick and accurate reference. 
Among the special features to be noted 
in a brief review of the book are the 
Moody Ratings; the analytical com- 
ments; the complete index and key to 
ratings; the exhaustive analytical sur- 
vey of the railway industry; the list 
of railroad convertible stocks and 
bonds; a tabulation of bond maturity, 
chronologically arranged; a list of rail- 
road companies now in receivership, or 
which are in default on bond obliga- 
tions; the price ranges of railroad 
stock and bonds; taxes levied by the 
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various States, and what railroad 
securities are legal for savings bank 
investment in certain states. There are 
also individual maps of the larger rail- 
road systems and a composite map of 
the trunk lines of the principal rail- 
roads in the United States. The pub- 
lishers do not exaggerate when they 


News from the 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 8 — The 
cotton price situation as well as propo- 
sitions to limit production next year 
are being watched closely by agents in 
the South. Lowest prices in thirty 
years will hamper collections particu- 
larly in the rural sections. Only con- 
certed agreement on a crop limit for 
next year would mean an immediate 
advance in prices. 

The cotton ware house situation is 
offering added preblems to the agents. 
Much cotton will be stored in hope of 
obtaining This’ will 
mean overcrowding of warehouses and 


better prices. 
storage in buildings with little or no 
equipment fire protection. These 
classes of risks will be watched very 


for 


closely by company representatives. 
* a * 

Collections of $1,637.50, certified into 
the State Treasury last week by the 
Alabama Bureau of Insurance, brought 
the revenues collected by the Bureau 
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BOSTON INSURANCE LIBRARY 
PRIZES 


The annual award of prizes under 
the $100 prize fund contributed each 
year by the Boston Insurance Company 
for the students in the Insurance 
Library Association of Boston classes 
completing the examinations of the 
Insurance Institute of America, Incor- 
porated, has been made as follows: 

First Prize: $50 to the student com- 
pleting the three years’ course in Fire 
Insurance with the highest average 
marks in the Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation courses to William G. Johnston, 
Assistant Examiner, Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company, Eastern Depart- 
ment. 

Second Prize: $25 to the student re- 
eciving the highest average mark in the 
examinations of the Senior Year, 1931, 
to Arthur V. Shurts, Map Clerk, Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company, East- 
ern Department. 

Third Prize: $10 to the student re- 
ceiving the second highest average 
mark in the examinations of the Senior 
Year, 1931, to James Russell Page, Map 
Clerk, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, Eastern Department. 


Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Prizes of $5 
each to the students receiving the third, 
fourth and fifth highest average marks 
in the examinations of the Senior Year, 
1931, to William G. Johnston, Firemen’s 
Fund Insurance Company; Eugene G. 
Dunn, Clerk, Employers Fire Insurance 
Company, and Charles P. Howland, 
Howland Insurance Office. 


state that this and the other volumes 
in the annual series are of almost in- 
dispensable value to the sellers of 
securities and to the banking commu- 
nity generally, as well as to the buyer 
of securities. 


Southern Field 


during the present calendar year thus 
far, up to a total of $958,671.71. 
* * * 


Automobile thefts in Birmingham, 
Ala., for the first three quarters of the 
year were 50 per cent less than last 
year. Police records show that 84 per 
cent of stolen cars were returned al- 
though a number were stripped of ac- 
cessories. The liquor running element 
is held responsible for the theft of 
many cars. 

* * x 

The city of Montgomery, Ala., an- 
nounces it will comply with conditions 
of the Southeastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation which will make possible a 10 
per cent rate reduction business 
property in the city. A 
about $50,000 annually to 
owners is expected to follow. 
residential rates time 
duced premiums between $75,000 and 
$100,000. 


on 
saving of 
property 
A cut in 


some ago re- 
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Life 
Underwriting 
Efficiency 
by Welter Cluf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospects at- 
tention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined. followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20. 
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Underwriting | rere Spent 
by Walter Cluf ie ORGANIZED CASH CAPITAL 
( - 
In thts book, a sequel 1869 : $3.000.000.00 
to Life Underwriting sey Se. ve 


Efficiency, the author em- | 


phasizes the importance ‘ 


TT | 
{ OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN {xf 
\ } 


of physical t 


appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
Xy 


marten beats = | NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO 


inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 


new and old meni have Manchester, N. H. 
read in my 26 years in the , 
business 
Price $1.00 | ASSETS $127.750,177.97 


25 Contes, 420: i TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 





$6.369.438.96 
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Price $1.00 
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ADJUSTING A LOSS 


In the Insurance Policy is printed clearly the duty 
M © policyholder in event of loss 
arine If the policyholder carries out his part of the contract in the 


proper manner, he will find the Adjuster fair minded and 


of the 


courteous 





When the claim, approved by the Adjuster, is received by 
the Company, the loss will be paid without unnecessary delay 
Impress upon the minds of your clients the Importance of 
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Insurance Exchange 75 Maiden Lane 
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ATIONAL Fire Prevention Week 
has been announced by President 
Hoover beginning Oct. 4. Observance 
of this kind of protection has, for quite 
a period, formed an important and 
frequent adjunct to the regular duties 
of local fire departments in many towns 
and communities of New Jersey. 
oe & © 
Last of the old-time fire alarm gongs 
has been removed. Safety and modern 
methods and development have sup- 
planted thirty-year-old landmarks. For 
the first time in three decades, Fair- 
lawn is without its oval-shaped rail- 
road track fire gong. Ten of these 
ancient devices have been taken away. 
The present alarm system consists of 
siren signals. The old heavy sledge 
hammers, used for striking the gongs, 


have mysteriously disappeared. 
* * * 


“ 


The recently introduced “cover up” 
drill of the New Jersey and New York 
Volunteer Firemen’s Association had 
its second demonstration at Tappan, 
N. Y., on Aug. 28. 

Eight companies, with their appara- 
tus, from neighboring townships, re- 
sponded and gave an exhibition of quick 





New Jersey News and Comment 


effective service. The purpose of these 
drills is to prepare for a serious fire 
condition so that communities can call 
upon their neighbors to assist them and 
yet, at the same time, leave them ade- 
quate protection. During the fall and 
winter months additional drills will be 
held in Bergen County. 

* + * 


For the month of August, Fire Chief 
William A. Ziegler, of the Hackensack 
Fire Department, reported five alarms 
which was about the same number for 
August in past years. There was no 
property damage. 


* * * 


With a view to the carrying out of 
certain recommendations, made some 
months ago by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the Hackensack 
Improvement Commission is giving 
favorable consideration of and taking 
initial steps to the appointment of at 
least two additional men on the fire 
department. The National Board’s 
recommendation for the _ platoon 
strength was, six men for day and 
eight for night service with provision 
made for vacation periods. 








NORTHWESTERN’S WINDOW 
DISPLAY 


A number of leading agencies for the 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company are making use of a new 
and brilliant window display which is 
being furnished to stimulate business 
for certain agencies having suitable 
front window space. 





The display is of the wing type with 
three panels. It is constructed of heavy 
wall board and is brilliantly processed 
in seven colors. The center panel is 
so constructed that window posters 
may be inserted and these are fur- 
nished in connection with the display. 
An attractive hand-lettered agency im- 
print card is furnished with each 
sign. 
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GOLD SHIPMENTS TO UNITED 


STATES HEAVIER THAN 
LAST YEAR 


Apparently as a result of turbulent 
international monetary conditions and 
the consequent shifting of gold stocks, 
imports of the precious metal by the 
United States have been somewhat 
heavier thus far in 1931 than they 
were over the same portion of last 
year, according to data collected by the 
marine department of the Continental 
Insurance Company, which handles a 
considerable volume of insurance on 
gold consignments. 

During the first eight months of the 
current year, gold to the amount of 
about $305,604,000 was imported, as 
against $273,802,000 in the same 
months of 1930. Exports, on the other 
hand, have been materially smaller, the 
1931 total to Sept. 1 amounting to 
some $22,526,000 in contrast with 
$90,524,000 during the corresponding 
period of 1930. Both July and August 
of 1930 saw heavy outward consign- 
ments of gold leaving the United 
States. 

It is customary to insure internatioal 
gold shipments “from bank to bank” 
under ocean marine forms. Domestic 
consignments transported to or from 
interior points are protected by Inland 
Transportation insurance. 

Estimates of the aggregate gold 
holdings in this country place them in 
the neighborhood of five billions of 
dollars after allowing for the receipt 
of shipments now en route to us. The 
exact amounts stored in the various 
depositories, however, are more or less 
secret, although most of it is known 
to be at coastal points. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and in the Pacific Coast-Rocky Mountain Field OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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White Sulphur Meet- 
ing to Be Gala Affair 


Famous Speakers to Present Vital 
Current Topics Before Joint 
Annual Convention 


National economic and political prob- 
lems will be discussed by leaders in 
business and political thought at the 
annual casualty and surety meetings 
in White Sulphur Springs this year. 
A brilliant program has been an- 
nounced by F. Robertson Jones, and 
the Interntional Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents will meet in the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., Sept. 29 to Oct. 1, inclusive. 

On Tuesday morning, Sept. 29, the 
first speaker will be George S. 
Van Schaick, superintendent of insur- 
ance, New York, on “The Essential 
Need of Cooperation in Insurance Ad- 
ministration.”” He will be followed by 
Martin J. Insull of Chicago, president 
of the Middle West Utilities Company, 
who will talk on “Artifices and Issues.” 
Mr. Insull is one of the most widely 
known public utility men in America, 
is a former president of the National 
Electric Light Association and also 
former chairman of the Public Policy 
committee of that organization. 

The third speaker will be Felix He- 
bert, United States Senator from Rhode 
Island, whose subject is “Insurance as 
a Factor in the Solution of the Prob- 
lems that Follow Depression.” Senator 
Hebert is well known in insurance 
circles, having been for several years 
insurance commissioner of Rhode Is- 
land. He is now chairman of the 
United States Senate Committee in- 
vestigating unemployment insurance 
and similar insurance problems. He 
returned recently from Europe where 
he was investigating the English 
“dole,” and the social insurance sys- 
tem of Germany. He is a member of 
the Senate Committee on the “Affairs 
of the District of Columbia,’ which 
considers the District of Columbia in- 
surance matters. 

R. Leighton Foster, superintendent 
of insurance of Ontario, will open the 
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Cc. & 8S. CLUB GOLF TOURNEY 


Many casualty and surety men 
will participate in the annual fall 
golf tournament of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York, 
which is being held today at 
the Elmsford Country Club in 
White Plains. The tournament is 
one of the outstanding events of 
the club’s year. 











TEXAS MUTUAL BARRED 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 5.—The Colonial 
Insurance Company of Dallas is re- 
strained from doing business in Texas, 
on order of the district court of Travis 
county, pending final hearing of its 
case. The court took that action on 
petition of the attorney general who 
alleged the concern is a mutual assess- 
ment health and accident concern, 
having no permit from the State board 
of insurance commissioners to do busi- 
ness in the State. This is the tenth 
mutual concern enjoined by the at- 
torney general in recent weeks. 








Wednesday morning program. He will 
talk on “International Aspects of Au- 
tomobile Safety-Responsibility Laws.” 
Mr. Foster is an authority on this sub- 
ject and his address at the Hartford 
meeting of the Insurance Commission- 
ers last fall was well received. The 
second speaker will be Dr. Allen D. 
Albert of Chicago, assistant to the 
president of the Century of Progress, 
the Chicago World’s Fair Centennial 
Celebration, 1933. Dr. Albert’s subject 
is “The Place of Insurance in a Cen- 
tury of Progress.” He is a former 
president of Rotary International, a 
writer, newspaper man and a lecturer 
of distinction. The closing address 
will be made by Congressman Hamil- 
ton Fish, Jr., Representative from New 
York. Mr. Fish was chairman of the 
House Committee which investigated 
communist activities in America and 
his story undoubtedly will be of ab- 
sorbing interest to those attending the 
convention. 

The third day, Oct. 1, will be de- 
voted to the business meetings of the 

(Concluded on page 41) 


Emergency Rate Plan 
Rejected in Mo. 


Emergency Features Refused by 
State; One Per Cent Raise 
Granted for Law Changes 


Casualty insurance companies writ- 
ing workmen’s compensation lines in 
Missouri have been granted an _ in- 
crease of one per cent on all classifi- 
cations by State Superintendent of In- 
surance Joseph B. Thompson to offset 
the anticipated increase in the volume 
of compensation payments due to the 
amendment to the state’s compensaticen 
law, effective on September 14, increas- 
ing the maximum benefit for medical 
attention from $250 to $750 and the 
raising of hospital allowances from a 
maximum of 60 days to 90 days. 


Allowing only this 1 per cent raise 
in rates, Superintendent Thompson re- 
jected two other requests made by the 
casualty companies. One was for a 
flat increase of 3 per cent in work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates as 
an emergency measure to overcome 
future losses because of continued busi- 
ness depression. The other request 
refused was for increases of from one 
cent to fifty cents on various compen- 
sation classifications, of which there 
are some 700 in Missouri, to cover ad- 
ditional claims arising from the ap- 
plication of the optional occupational 
disease coverage which also goes into 
effect on September 14. 


Under the latter amendment employ- 
ers have the option of carrying occupa- 
tional disease compensation insurance. 
Heretofore claims arising from occupa- 
tional diseases were not covered spe- 
cifically by Missouri’s Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Insurance department 
actuaries had estimated that the occu- 
pational disease rate increases sought 
by the companies would have averaged 
one and one-half per cent on all classi- 
fications. The Associated Industries of 
Missouri and other large employers 
had opposed both the increases rejected 
by Superintendent Thompson. 


The 1 per cent increase allowed will 
net the companies about $70,000 -a 
year. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Utica Mutual Reinsures 
Employers Mutual 





Schaick Approves 

Will Have As- 
Approaching $8,000,000 

Directors of the Employers Mutual 
Insurance Company of New York, with 
the approval of Superintendent Van 
Schaick last week agreed to reinsure 
all outstanding cbligations in the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company of Utica, 
N. Y., as of Aug. 31, 1931. 

Louis Buffler, secretary-general man- 
ager of the Employers Mutual, in his 
notification of the reinsurance to the 
policyholders of the company said: 

“For more than seventeen years the 
Employers Mutual has satisfactorily 
met the most rigid test of sound mu- 
tual insurance by providing complete 
protection with a high standard of 
service at the lowest net cost. It is, 
therefore, a praiseworthy commentary 
of our intsitutions when a company is 
willing to sacrifice its individual iden- 
tity in order to give greater assurance 
of a continuance of these essentials of 
strong mutual protection. 

“Current conditions affecting all 
lines of endeavor have placed an un- 
usual burden upon the Employers Mu- 
tual, resulting in developments which 
have merited the most careful con- 
sideration and attention. Consequently, 
the board of directors has deemed it 
in the best interests of our policy- 
holders to effect a contract of reinsur- 
ance. 

* “Under the terms of the reinsurance 
contract all liabilities and policies are 


Van 
Utica 


Supt. 
Deal; 


Sets 


assumed by the Utica Mutual Insur- 
ance Company as of midnight, Aug. 31 


1931. 

The financial statement of the Em- 
ployers Mutual as of Dec. 31, 1930, 
indicated assets of $1,920,121, liabilities 
of $1,797,132, and a surplus to policy- 
holders of $122,989. The financial 
statement of the Utica Mutual as of 
Dec. 31, 1930, indicated assets of $6,- 
262,910, liabilities of $4,952,798, and 
a surplus to policyholders of $1,310,112. 

Mr. Buffler will be associated with 
the Utica Mutual as manager of the 
company’s New York office. 





U. S. CASUALTY EXPANDS 
BALTIMORE QUARTERS 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 5.—The United 
States Casualty Company, which has 
had its claim department in the office 
of Poor & Alexander, local agents, has 
leased the first floor of 30 South Cal- 
vert Street. 

Due to increasing business the com- 
pany leased the buildings which ad- 
joined Poor & Alexander and placed 
Clarence W. Sharp in charge. 
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BUILDERS TO BOND OWN WORK 


ON PRIVATE HOMES 


Association of Bonded Contrac- 
Missouri has been organ- 
ized in St. Mo., by twenty-three 
contractors. It will guarantee the 
workmanship on home construction by 
furnishing a bond to the home owner 
and the building investor for the full 
value of his investment. 

Each member of the new association 
bonded to guarantee that he 


The 
Inc., of 
Louis, 


tors, 


is to be 


will comply with the standards of 
building construction set up by the 
organization, and also assuring the 


home owner that all of the terms of the 
building contract will be fulfilled. 


39 


N. Y. CASUALTY HAS 569 NEW 
AGENCIES IN YEAR 


New York Casualty Company, run- 
ning mate of the American Surety 
Company, has made 569 new agency 
appointments this year, according to 
W. E. McKell, vice-president. 

Commenting on agency  plant’s 
growth, Mr. McKell points out that the 
company has established 39 offices in 
principal cities. The managers of these 
offices are men of long experience and 
recognize the kind of service agents 
may rightfully expect. They are as- 
sisted by a corps of special agents and 


experienced underwriters. 
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CENTRAL’S Friendly Service. 


Letters answered day received. 
Claims paid fairly—and right now. 


Besides . . . 
such promptness (not easy to de- 


scribe) indicates an understanding 
of all of the agent’s problems char- 


acteristic of the 
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Chicago Brokers. Will Back 
Acquisition Rules 


Promise Compromise If Com- 
panies and General Agents 
Adopt Equal Principles 

CHICAGO, Sept. 5.—The casualty com- 
panies and general agents in Chicago 
this week were assured that they would 
have the helpful cooperation of the full 
time insurance brokers in the stabiliza- 
tion of the current acquisition cost situ- 
ation in Cook County. 

The directors of the Insurance 
Brokers Association of Illinois at a 
meeting on Friday indicated that they 
would assume a conciliatory attitude in 
the entire problem and that they even 
would be willing to compromise on 
commissions to be paid, providing the 
other interests involved, the companies 
and the general agents, would approach 
the problem with the same attitude. 

However, the brokers indicated that 
they would be prepared to defend them- 
selves should it appear that too much 
is sought of them. 

The brokers point out that the gen- 
agents have asked that a 10 per 
cent overriding commission on casualty 
though they do _ not 
increase in the maxi- 
mum commission. The brokers then 
point out that for this 10 per cent 
overriding to be uniformly recognized 
it will be necessary to reduce commis- 
sions somewhat to the original prod- 


eral 


be recognized, 
recommend any 


ucers, 

The sentiment in Chicago is turning 
largely toward the strict enforcement 
of the rules affecting regional agents, 
and some of the more radical general 
agents branch managers even 
recommending their elimination. The 
regional agents now get a differential 
of 2% per cent. which could be applied 
to the overriding, it was contended. 

The brokers plan to go into the local 
situation more thoroughly at a special 
meeting of the directors on Friday of 
next week. 


and 


UNION INDEMNITY PROMOTES 
GEORGE KLEY 

In recognition of the ren- 
dered by George J. Kley and his out- 
standing an underwriter, 
Union Indemnity Company, a division 
of Insurance Securities Company, Inc., 
has named him supervisor of the Acci- 
dent and Health and Plate Glass De- 
partments of Home Office. 

Mr. Kley will act as superintendent 
of these two departments in addition to 
his duties as superintendent of the 
Burglary and Robbery Department 
the capacity in which he has made such 
a splendid record. 


services 


record as 
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DISCRIMINATING STICK - UP 


MAN 


DALLAS, TEX., There 
is one hijacker in Dallas who has 
ethics. He 
establish- 


Sept. 5 
a peculiar code of 
not 
which are 


business 
not 


does rob 


ments protected 
by insurance. 

Last week he stuck up a fill- 
ing station, taking $150 in cash 
from the He called 
attention of the proprietor to a 
sign on the wall saying the place 


proprietor. 


was protected by insurance and 
said he did not mind robbing 
business houses where the 
was paid by insurance compa- 
nies. He told the proprietor that 
he stuck up a filling station a few 
days prior to the robbery in ques- 
tion but returned the money to 
the proprietor when he found the 
loss was not protected by insur- 
ance. 

Whether this robber’s policy is 
going to result in boosting or 
hampering the writing of policies 
on such places remains to be 
seen, i companies say. 


loss 


Insurance 











TO TEST NEW MARYLAND TESTI- 
MONY ACT 

BALTIMORE, Sept. 5—Validity of the 
last Legislature’s act providing that 
only the actual record of a case tried 
the State Industrial Accident 
Commission can be considered in an 
appeal to the courts is to be tested in 
an appeal from a superior court de- 
cision taken to the Court of Appeals. 

In the original proceedings Elmer 
H. Wyatt was given $18 a week com- 
for injuries received while 
for Bartlett-Hayward Com- 
pany last summer. Wyatt, a machin- 
ist, strained his back while lifting a 
piece of machinery. 

The Bartlett-Hayward firm appealed 
to the courts and the was tried 
June 5 before Judge Robert F. Stan- 
ton and a jury. The new law became 
effective five days earlier, and Judge 
Stanton held that only the record 
taken before the commission could be 
read to the jurors. 

After the jurors had hear the record 
read, Judge Stanton took the case from 
them on the ground that the testimony 
in the record was not sufficient to make 
out a claim for compensation. He 
reversed the findings of the commission. 

Wyatt offered to present additional 
testimony, but the offer was refused 
under the statute excluding everything 
but the commission record. 

The appeal to the higher court at 
Annapolis contends that the statute is 


before 


pensation 
working 


case 


London Lloyds May Lose 
Huge Sum in Chicago 


Predict $2,000,000 as Total in 
Wolf Case; Banks to Demand 
Excess Coverage 

CHICAGO, Sept. 8.—A more thorough 
investigation into the peculations of 
Walter E. Wolf, manager of the coupon 
department of the Continental-Illinois 
Bank and Trust Company, reveals that 
London Lloyds stands to lose approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 in settlement of the 
claim under the bankers’ blanket bond 
written by it on the bank. 

The embezzlement of the securities 
from the bank was revealed last week 
by accident. It developed that Wolf, 
over a period of ten years or more, had 
abstracting both securities and 
the records thereof, to use in market 
speculations. He was taken into cus- 
tody by Toplis and Harding, adjusters 
for Lloyds and London. 

No announcement is yet available as 
to the extent of the loss, as it is ex- 
pected that there will be considerable 
salvage in securities held by brokerage 
houses as collateral. 

The bond, providing both primary 
and excess coverage, was underwritten 
wholly in London Lloyds for a maxi- 
mum sum of $2,000,000. The loss has 
been estimated from $1,500,000 to 
$2,100,000. 

The revelation of this huge embezzle- 
ment is expected to result in a wide- 
demand for similar blanket 
banks that are not fully 
covered. It is interesting to note that 
in the first announcement, the bank 
emphasized the fact that is was fully 
covered by insurance. This 
garded as especially timely in view of 
the current unrest in financial circles 
of Chicago. 


been 


spread 
bonds by 


was re- 


F. & G. LOUISVILLE OFFICE 
MOVES 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 8.—The entire 
offices of the Louisville division of the 
U. S. F. & G., and Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Fire Corporation, were moved 
recently from the tenth floor of the 
Starks Building, to a suite in 1201 
Heyburn Building. Thomas S. Dugan 
is manager of U. S. F. & G., and M. 
O. Diggs, assistant manager. R. Leland 
Meeks is State manager for the Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty. 


U. S. 


unconstitutional because it precludes 
the right of a person to summon wit- 
nesses before a jury hearing a case in 
which he is involved. 

Labor organizations are interested in 
the appeal and are aiding Wyatt in 
taking the case to Annapolis. 
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St. Louis Globe-Democrat Attacks 


Compulsory Auto Insurance 
Large Daily Warns Missouri Readers of Grave Dan- 
gers of Massachusetts System; Viewpoint 


Bitterly Opposed 


HE St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the 

largest daily newspaper west of 

the Mississippi River, in an edi- 
torial on: “Compulsory Auto Insur- 
ance,” Sept. 4, warned St. Louis of the 
dangers of compulsory insurance as 
practiced in Massachusetts, contending 
that the law has not solved the problem 
arising from financially irresponsible 
persons inflicting injury and death on 
others. 

The editorial in full is as follows: 

“The sixth year of Massachusetts’ 
compulsory auto insurance law brings 
another increase in premium rates, 
just as the fifth year, the fourth year 
and the third year did. 

“‘Losses and expenses for 1930 ex- 
ceed the premiums earned, necessitat- 
ing an increase in the rates,’ says In- 
surance Commissioner M. L. Brown. 
As the law is administered, the state 
is divided into districts, numbering 
eighteen this year, but only eight in 
the past, and rates vary according to 
the district and the size of the car. 
In some few districts a reduction has 
been ordered, but in others the in- 
crease amounts to as much as 44 per 
cent, and the average increase for the 
entire state is 11 per cent. The district 
feature of the law is held to be par- 
ticularly unjust. Mayor R. M. Russell 
of Cambridge declares his town is a 


place through which great numbers 
pass, en route to other destinations, 
and still the charges its people are 


forced to pay for insurance are based 
on auto accidents in the town, 50 per 


cent of which are caused by non- 
residents. 
“In Boston the increase on small 


runabouts is eight times that on large, 
expensive cars. In Chelsea the new 
rate on the sma!! cars is $87, an in- 
crease of no less than $23; on cars of 
medium size, $92; on large cars, $114, 
and on motorcycies, $143. 

“Blameless persons who suffer injury 
or death by financially irresponsible 
drivers form a distressing problem, but 
this law, working out just as it was 
seen it would work out early after its 
passage, is not a solution. Auto acci- 
dents under it have not diminished and 
fatalities have mounted. Feeling that 
he is protected by indemnity, the class 
of drivers who, in other states exercise 
some care in the absence of insurance, 
seem to abandon all caution in Massa- 
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chusetts and careful drivers are forced 
to pay part of the cost in higher pre- 
miums. 

“Fictitious claims and exaggerated 
claims have multiplied. The Trans- 
cript declares that millions upon mil- 
lions must be paid out for ‘every finger 
scratch, nervous upset and mewling 
fraud that can be contrived along the 
crowded highways of all Massachu- 
setts.’ It adds: 

“‘The companies should they try to 
fight in court more than a small per- 
centage of the most extreme cases, 
would wreck the commonwealth’s whole 
judicial machinery, to say nothing of 
their own business management. The 
judges would have little time for any 
other class of cases. The honest law- 
yers would go crazy from overwork 
and the shysters from excitement and 
greed.’ 

“Nearly every other state has ex- 
amined interestedly the Massachusetts 
system, and evidently no mistake has 
heen made when, as this paper says, 
‘Not one of them has liked the law or 
thought of adopting it.’ Mayors and 
other leaders, the press, civic bodies, 
communities are renewing the effort 
for the law’s repeal which the Legisla- 
ture has heretofore refused to heed.” 
LOUISVILLE TRUST MAY DROP 

INSURANCE AFFAIRS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 8.—It is un- 
derstood that the question of whether 
or not the Louisville Trust Company 
will continue in the fire and casualty 
insurance business will be discussed at 
the next meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. This company, which has just 
been reorganized, and which reopened 
Aug. 24, after being closed since Nov. 
15, last, owns and operates the Louis- 
ville National Insurance Company, a 
stock company, doing chiefly an agency 
business. The trust company is chiefly 
interested in banking and trust affairs, 
and there has been some discussion 
heard of the possibility of its dropping 
the insurance department. 

There are two men on the company’s 
board of directors who are insurance 
men, Darwin W. Johnson, president of 
the Commonwealth Life, Louisville; 
and Edward J. Miller, head of a large 
local agency. Mr. Miller is well known 
to be opposed to other than local 
agents handling the insurance business. 
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EAGLE AGENCY DRIVE PROVES 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 


Early in the year the Eagle In- 
demnity Company, one of the Royal 
Group, entered upon g vigorous produc- 
tion campaign for the establishing of 
new agency connections throughout the 
country. According to the current 
Eagle Outlook, the company’s house 
organ, the results have been most 
gratifying, over one hundred new ap- 
pointments for the Eagle Indemnity 
having been made during the first six 
months of 1931. 

On the strength of this demonstra- 
tion that an Eagle Agency franchise is 
valued by insurance agents, the Eagle 
Indemnity’s production efforts in this 
field will be vigorously carried forward 
during the remainder of the year, the 
company states. 


White Sulphur Meeting 


(Concluded from page 37) 


two associations, held separately. At 
the agents’ association meeting there 
will be an address by Henry Cragin 
Walker of Boston on “Advertising 
Paves the Way,” in addition to the 
routine business program. 

J. Arthur Nelson, president of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
of Baltimore and vice-president of the 
International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, will direct 
the Tuesday meeting. The president 
of the Association, R. Howard Bland, 
president of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company of Baltimore, 
will be unable to be present. The meet- 
ing Wednesday morning will find W. G. 
Wilson of Cleveland, president of the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, in the chair. 

The usual golf tournament will be 
held as well as the horseshoe pitching 
contest for men. The golf tournament 
always is one of the most enjoyable 
features of these conventions at White 
Sulphur Springs and the prizes are 
famous. 

For the convenience of those who 
attend the convention from New Jersey, 


New York and the New England 
States, tentative arrangements are 


now being made for special cars leav- 
ing from the Pennsylvania Station, 
New York, Sunday evening, Sept. 27, 
at 5.50 p. m., E. S. T., and arriving at 
White Sulphur Springs at 7.13 a. m., 
Sept. 28. Those desiring reservations 
should promptly notify F. Robertson 
Jones, secretary-treasurer, 1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. Reduced rates will be 
in effect on the certificate plan. The 
chairman of the Joint Transportation 
Committee is C. W. Olson, 608 Insur- 
ance Exchange South, Chicago, III. 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 








| Leon Irwin & Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Imourance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 
FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Caleulati c 
Examinations 
25 CHURCH STREET 





Valuations 
NEW YORK 








| MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 








WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


16@ Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censalting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Geeup, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 
CG 


Actwary 
Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company"’ 
Attention to 
Lega Reserve, Fratemal , and Assessment 


220 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicage, Illineis 
Phone Franklin 6559 














Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Cheon de Kansas City 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


T. J. MCCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A 
W. L. Clayton 
B. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 




















ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bidg. 
St. Leuls, Mo. 


and 80¢ Securities Gidg., Kansas Clty, Me. | 
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J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 
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Liability of 
Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 

PRICES 


Single Copy, 50 cents 


12 cepies.. 4.80 SO copies. 16.236 
25 =s «so OF 100 “ . 30.00 
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UNDERWRITERS! 


2nd Edition—Revised & Amplified 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


as Applied to Fire Insurance 


By DOMINGE & LINCOLN 


Authors of Fire Insurance Inspection 


and Underwriting 


about Building Construction. 


is removed. 














This book contains everything a fire insurance man ought to know 
_Purchase this book and watch your losses drop. In plain non-tech- 
nical language—all the mystery of this important part of the Business 


Price 82 per copy 
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